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Editorial. 


HE existence and continuous manifestation of 
the infinite and eternal energy of the Holy 
Spirit is a fact of experience and observation as 
evident and capable of proof, if men of science 
only knew it, as the existence of that which they 
call the ether or any of the forms of energy manifested 
in it and through it. That the universe is pervaded 
by spiritual energy, manifesting itself in all forms of 
the moral and intellectual life, is a fact so evident that 
no one would ever doubt it if its operations were not so 
intimate and personal that it is difficult to get any definite 
point of view outside of ourselves. ‘The experiences of 
countless saints and heroes are not to be set aside as vain 
imaginings; the literature of religion is filled with per- 
sonified forms of spiritual experience. When we dismiss 
from our belief the whole hierarchy of angels and arch- 
angels, faith wavers for a time, but in time also the deep 
spiritual fact which prompted the peopling of the heavens 
and the earth with all manner of divinities abides, and in 
time will work out a spiritual conception of the universe 
of which the beginnings are already at hand. 


a 


‘THE temptation to care more to make truth than find 
it is not peculiar to philosophers. What is called mis- 
sionary zeal, ardor for truth in religion, is often the 
passion for building up preferable structures to’ one’s 
own comfort rather than the desire to find mansions of 
universal assurance. Propagandism is often more like 
a political campaign in which the saving policy is pro- 
claimed than like a holy crusade with the grail at the 
end. If the spirit of Parsifal were to dominate Christi- 
anity, its messengers would gain an evangel of yet wider 
power. ‘They would seek less to bring truth to others 
than find it with others. Humility would open a way 
of power which assertiveness closes. 


a 


THE agitation for the revision of the Church of Eng- 
land Prayer- -book will not down. More and more pro- 
nounced are the utterances of Episcopalian rectors as 
to the need of such revision. Whether at the October 
meeting of the General Convention here in the United 
States anything will be done, either in changes of expres- 
sion or in the way of inserting new lectionaries or Script- 
ural passages, remains to be seen. One thing is sure: 
every scholar in the Protestant Episcopal Church will 
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welcome some alteration in the Psalter, so that the trans- 
lation may more nearly approach to the original Hebrew. 
AS it is now, too many of the readings are meaningless 
or even worse. What ge or historical help does 


~..a communieant: obtain }from repeating such phrases as 


these, ,taken.from the Sixty-eighth psalm? “When the 
company of spearmen and multitude of the mighty are 


- scattered abroad among: the beasts of the people, so that 


FY 


they humbty brite piéces of silver; 


and when he hath 
scattered the people that delight in war: then shall the 
princes come out of Egypt; the Morians’ jand shall stretch 
out her hands unto God”’ (vv. 30, 31). “Though ye have 
lain among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
that is covered with silver wings, and her feathers like 
gold. When the Almighty scattered kings for their sake, 
then were they as white as snow in Salmon. As the hill of 
Bashan, so is God’s hill; even an high hill, as the hill of 
Bashan”’ (vv. 13, 14, 15). 


Boastinc is that form of pride produced by attention 
to the sticcesses of one’s own cattse without desire to 
learn those of another’s cause. It is particularly un- 
lovely, although it may be perfectly true, because it 
quenches interest in things done and drenches the mind 
with the self-interest of the persons doing them. What 
ought to be a joy in the achievement betrays itself as a 
lust in achieving. So we are wearied. In these pushing 
times, modesty is the Cinderella at the fireside, whose 
real quality is overlooked because its genius is not that 
of advertisement. But modesty is no timid, shrinking 
weakling. Where things are done more than talked about, 
those who say little of successes show the real nature of 
modesty. It is not like that of the lady who said hers 
had been much admired. It is rather that of the men 
and women who are so busy- doing things, and seeking 
things to do, that no time is left for vaunting. ‘Their 
delight is in the law of the Lord. 


ed 


SomE of the genetic teaching of the day leaks into 
common use with a suggestiveness that is useful far out- 
side its range. ‘That resemblances of children to their 
parents mean that the children have got these character- 
istics, not from their parents, but through their parents, 
from sources with which immediate parentage had nothing 
to do, is one of these suggestive facts. Religious denom- 
inations have their family characteristics. Sometimes 
they come from much further back than the near prede- 
cessors. ‘There is a transmission of ideas upon which 
the independent contributions of one generation have 
no effect. The opinions and experiences which show 
how different our religion is from that of our fathers may 
affect not at all those fundamental faiths that flow through 
the generations of men, the same from age to age. That 


acquired characteristics are not, at least certain of them, . 


inherited, is a theory whose establishing is often to be 
desired in religion. That the right to hold opinions of 
one’s own guarantees no power to make them hereditary 
is a comforting thought in face of vagaries which claim 
a next century’s life. 

wt 


Apropos of Sunday-school lessons for the coming year, 
here is an incident from modern life which might well be 
placed in contrast to the story of Jacob. A large in- 
dustrial company, averaging in dividends nearly 7 per 
cent., offered its employees stock on a liberal and equitable 
basis. The manager, some months afterwards, looked 
surprised when, in scanning the subscription list, he 
noticed how few of the employees had availed themselves 
of the company’s offer. Speaking to the foreman of the 
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machine department on the subject, he got this explana- 
tion: ‘““Do you see that young fellow yonder? Well, 
when I asked him to subscribe, he replied: ‘Why, man, 
it will take seven years to pay for that stock! Who on 
earth would bother with a waiting game like that? Ive 
better use for my cash right now.’’’ What was that 
better use? Five cents a day for seven years would pay 
for a’share of guaranteed 6 per cent. stock. Five cents 
a day, the cost of cigarettes, a glass of beer, a car-ride, 
a “‘shoe-shine.”” What is lacking in a young man’s 
character or training that he cannot see the value of 
saving? of perseverance? Did this young machinist 
ever have taught to him the story of Jacob with modern 
application? Mere accumulation of money, it is true, 
is not success, but the acquisition of as much of it as is 
necessary to provide for family and old age is a kind of 
success that is very commendable. Whatever other 
qualities Jacob lacked, he had perseverance, a willingness 
to work continuously for an object. Perseverance! 
The word has a trite sound, but perhaps if written in 
the vernacular, “Stick to your job,” it might very well 
take its place as a motto to be pasted up in mills, factories, 
and school-houses, and be a worthy companion to that 
other national motto: “Hurry up! Step lively!” 


& 


THE old theory concerning the origin of boils was that 
they indicated some corruption of the blood, to be offset 
by medicaments more or less violent. Now it is known 
that they denote a specific infection, coming from without, 
to be treated with a germicide that will prevent the per- 
sistence and spread of the irritation. Some belated so- 
ciologists apply the old theory of boils to the body politic, 
and declare that such outbreaks as have occurred in a 
dozen or more factory towns denote a corruption of the 
blood, for which they invoke the old drastic treatment, 
such as was so common and so useless in the case of boils. 
‘The new explanation is that the country, taken all together, 
is in an unusually healthy condition, but that there are 
infected spots where industrial diseases, mostly of foreign 
origin, need to be treated with skill according to the prin- 
ciples of the most modern social science. 


The Cinematograph. 


Special privilege seems doomed in every direction. If 
the poor man cannot travel to Belgium and inspect the 
actual field of Waterloo or go to Paris and see the various 
pictures of Napoleon, he can at least go to the ‘‘ Movies,” 
as the cinematograph exhibitions are now popularly 
called, and behold a most lifelike representation of Na- 
poleon on the very field of battle actively directing 
his French troops while they are engaged against the 
combined English and Belgian forces. 

What the popular demand for such exhibitions really 
means may be judged from. the fact that a Commercial 
Company in England hired the services of a large part 
of the fourteenth British Lancers to enact the last wild 
charge of the French Cavalry at Waterloo. They also 
employed over a hundred men to take the part of the 
Highlanders and the opposing troops at Hougomont. 
These men were dressed in the veritable uniforms of 
soldiers that fought at Waterloo, and the cannon, some 
fifty large guns, that were also used, it is said, had per- 
formed actual service on the famous battlefield. 

Sir Forbes Robertson, esteemed both in this country 
and in Great Britain for his delineation of Shakespearian 
characters, has been lending himself and his art to further 
the use of the cinematograph. Quite recently a repro- 
duction of a Danish castle (Elsinore) was set up on the 
seashore near Weymouth, England. Here, on 1 the ter- 
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race, Sir Forbes and his company enacted the first part 
of Hamlet. A specially erected old Norman church 
(of wood) was built to give realism to the graveyard 
scene. The films for this Hamlet production will cost 
over $50,000. Yet it is said the promoters of the enter- 
prise expect to reap a handsome profit even from this 
large outlay. : 

What is to be the future of the cinematograph? Is it 
to be made an adjunct to our public schools? Will it 
more and more take the place of the popular lecture? 
Are we to see its use in Sunday-schools as an aid to the 
teaching of Old Testament stories? Surely, so attractive 
and valuable an instrument for gaining the attention of 
vast masses of people is not, permanently, to be a simple, 
unorganized, and, on the whole, rather valueless support 
to vaudeville and amusement companies? ‘These two 
productions, to which attention has been drawn, one in 
the realm of history and the other in the line of the best 
dramatic delineation, certainly seem to indicate that the 
cinematograph is at last coming to its own, and’ that 
more and more it is to be used, as it ought to be used, 
in order to bring to the public not the cheapest and most 
trivial, but the expensive and the best in art, in science, 
in the drama, and in the way of historical incident,— 
things, in short, which heretofore could be enjoyed only 
by those who had at their disposal leisure, money, and 
opportunity. : 


Miracles. 


A few years. ago at a study class in a Western city, 
assembled to study the miracles of the New Testament, 
a learned man, versed in science, began the discussion 
with the remark, ‘‘ Miracles do not happen.”’ The leader 
of the class for the evening said that the question before 
the class was not whether miracles happened or not, but 
rather what happened to give rise to the stories which are 
recorded in the Gospels. Something happened, what 
was it? 

Thirty-seven years ago in the Berry Street Conference 


there was a discussion of the relation of Jesus to Chris- 


tianity with special reference to miracles. In that discus- 
sion Rev. William J. Potter, who attended that confer- 
ence that day for the last time, argued against the occur- 
rence of miracles. Dr. Hedge, in making a learned reply, 
summed up Mr. Potter’s argument with a statement 
that, according to him and those who agreed with him, 
“In Judea and beyond Jordan, 1900 years ago, nothing 
in particular happened.”’ At a recent meeting of the 
Berry Street Conference, for the first time in thirty-seven 


years, the relation of Jesus to Christianity was discussed, 


and it did not occur to any one of the speakers to con- 
sider the question of miracles. It had passed out of 
their minds. 

Our honored Secretary of State, in one of his recent 
Chautauqua addresses, is reported to have considered 
the nature of miracles as evidences of Christianity, and, 
to impress his hearers with the possibility of their occur- 
rence, he is said to have lifted a book from his desk, and, 
holding it suspended in the air, exclaimed, ‘In lifting 
this book, I suspend the law of gravitation.’’ <A state- 
ment with less foundation in fact it would not be possible 
to make. If it were true, then, smoke ascending in the 


air, clouds floating over the earth, or a balloon piercing 


the clouds, might be described as suspending the law 
of gravitation, whereas, in fact, they illustrate it. The 
book in Mr. Bryan’s hand was subject to the law of 
gravitation just as much as when it was lying on the 


_ desk before him. The substance of the desk resisted the 


ll of the earth, just ‘as the hand of the speaker did. 
“Miracles are wonders, and wonders do happen. A 


a 
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miraculum is a wonder, and the history of human progress 
during the last fifty years has been a wonderful record, 
which in the strict sense may be described as miraculous. 
If we may trust the reports from the clinics and physical 
laboratories, tissue is made to live apart from the body 
in which it grew, hearts taken out of the circulation 
maintain their efforts to sustain life, eggs are chemically 
fertilized, and even the dead are made to live again. 
These things only ten years ago would have been re- 
garded as impossible, and, if recorded in some ancient 
manuscript, would have been described as futile imagina- 
tions. There is nothing that was claimed to be done 
by magic which is now impossible to science. 

It is not a vain thing to draw the line strictly at the 
things which science can do, and which can be repeated 
by any one who is well instructed, and the impossible 
things which are believed in by the majority of the 
human race. If once a scientific conception of human 
phenomena could be commonly accepted in the Russian 
empire, despotism would instantly fall, and the millions 
of people enslaved by their superstitions would be set 
free. It is the belief in miracle that maintains the des- 
potism of Church and State in Russia, and makes even 
the czar tremble in the presence of the high dignitaries 
of the orthodox Church. 

Millions of dollars are taken from the pockets of men 
and women in America who, intelligent in many re- 
spects, accept and pay for the services of astrologers, 
palmists, mediums, miraculous healers, and others who 
profess to have dealings with the supernatural and to be 
able to control the forces of nature, to read the secrets 
hidden from the common mind, to prophesy the future, 
and to control the forces that make for health, long life, 
and prosperity. 

They who are emancipated from a superstitious view 
of the supernatural, and who have become at home in 
the wonder-world of nature and human life, need no 
specific miracle to inspire them with awe, wonder, rev- 
erence, and devout confidence in the spiritual energy 
which flows through all created things and makes even 
the most common flower a theme to inspire a poet and 
the most common event an opening into the wonders of 
the eternal and the infinite. Out of the new scepticism, 
the scientific exposition of natural law, and the uplifting 
power of spiritual aspiration, there is to come a new faith, 
a nobler interpretation of Christianity, and a more in- 
spiring outlook into the future of human life, both here 
and elsewhere, onward and upward forever. G. B. 


“No Thoroughfare.” 


This is the sign we often see in our cities at the entrance 
of residence streets. No heavy teaming is allowed. For 
obvious reasons of quiet and comfort, such streets are 
shut off from the ordinary traffic of the world. ‘There is 


the same justification for the similar fact that religion 


provides ways of peace and reflection, and protects medi- 
tation and refreshment from the noise and hurry of the 
world. But, as it would be absurd to close all our streets 
to traffic, so it defeats the ends of religion to segregate 
its influences and set them apart from the regular pur- 
poses and requirements of life. It is enough to say of a 
doctrine that it is closed to ordinary life. When it be- 
comes a restricted district, no argument against the 
truth of a doctrine is needed. ‘The other day a distin- 
guished theologian explained to a metropolitan congrega- 
tion the doctrine of the deity of Jesus, and, when he 
finished, there was nothing left but such an idea of his 
nature as any Unitarian could accept. It was opened up 
to the facts of life, and all that had set the life of Jesus 
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above any contact with an actually human origin and 
nature was calmly left among things to be studied for 
information and abandoned for use. Such interpretation 
of that central doctrine of the old orthodoxy is inevitable 
if it is to be retained and if people are expected to make 
it profitable. For to attribute deity to Jesus in unmodi- 
fied form puts over his life and example, ‘‘No thorough- 
fare.” It cultivates a reverence which is tacit indiffer- 
ence. It establishes a kind of inverse” quarantine from 
which human nature is warned off. A lady, to whose ex- 
pression of hatred for people of another race the plea was 
made that such was not the spirit Christ taught us to 
cultivate, replied, ‘‘I hope you don’t think I set myself 
up to being equal to Almighty God!’’ ‘There it is. The 
ethical influence of that life is closed to the mind holding 
such belief of him. He becomes a privileged and guarded 
section, and, if orthodoxy had had its way, he would 
count as little in human behavior as a strictly residence 
district counts for the great populace whose ways lie 
outside. 

When it comes to the degree in which the life of Jesus 
is applied to ours, the same discrepancy confronts us with 
which, in the matter of doctrine, we have faced others. 
The world has yet to see a consistent application of the 
principles of Jesus in its life which does not make them 
either unworkable or unrecognizable. To apply them 
literally, if that were possible, would mean industrial and 
commercial suicide. They seem to be of themselves 
closed to the practical concerns and requirements of 
human nature. But to accept this finality is just as 
unsatisfactory as was the doctrinal segregation of Jesus. 
We are not content with a solution which is really but a 
retirement from the task. Unless the teachings of Jesus 
are applied, they might as well not be revered. And 
common sense is always demanding at least a sincere 
approach, at least a consistent attempt at imitation. 
Such earnestness as throbs in fiction, in sociological 
theory and practice, such sincere glow as lights up litera- 
ture and life in each generation, cannot be mere emo- 
tionalism. It must mean something, and it is an ever- 
renewed challenge to men to do something. 

Dr. Figgis, in his ‘Civilization at the Cross Roads,” 
makes passionate and convincing appeal for a living 
Christianity which shall run through all the highways of 
life. His exaggerations and counsels of impossibility do 
not alienate from him a kindling sympathy. ‘Throughcall 
our differences with him we confess a deep agreement. 
“Some tell us now,” he cries, ‘that Jesus proclaimed a 
social gospel. So he did. But it was not that of Karl 
Marx or Henry George or any legislator. He came to 
upset the whole scale of values, and by changing men’s 
desires to inaugurate a new epoch. At this moment there 
would be few wrongs in the distribution of wealth if 
people ceased to want more than was good for them. 
Jesus came to alter men’s wants. ‘The real economic re- 
former is not the man who alters the laws, but he who 
changes the wants of a sufficiently large number of people 
to affect the markets. ... There would be fewer harlots 
if the great majority of men even tried to live pure lives; 
while the appalling inequalities of our day would vanish 
as by magic if a sufficient number of men were to leave 
off ‘making haste to be rich,’ and a sufficient number of 
women were to ‘set their affections on things above.’ 
The world improves slowly because nearly every one 
overvalues material goods. That is the main cause of 
unjust laws, of economic wrong, and nearly all the 
tyranny,—not the only cause, but in our day the chief 
one, except sheer stupidity. Any change of men’s ideals 
in this respect would at once lead to improvement.” 

Let us grant that all that is demanded cannot be 
achieved, that not a little hadjbetter not be enacted. 
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At the same time cannot more be attempted than we so 
much as try to do, and a better world be really made? 
If so, it is to lives opened up to such purpose that we 
must look, to regeneration more than to generation, to 
people more than to schemes, to self-government more 
than to laws. 


Current Topics. 


A GENERAL reduction in the cost of living, and inci- 
dentally the gradual elimination of the express companies, 
are expected to result from the changes in the parcel 
post service now being elaborated by the Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Burleson. It is intended, by the raising of 
the weight limit to more than eleven pounds, the enlarge- 
ment of the first zone, and a material reduction of the rates 
in the first and second zone traffic, to reorganize the service 
so effectually as to enable the producer—chiefly the farmer 
—to deal directly with the consumer, and thus to elimi- 
nate in a great measure the intermediate absorber of 
profits, the much-discussed middleman. At the contem- 
plated rate of five cents for the first pound and a half cent 
for every subsequent pound up to a maximum of twenty- 
five pounds, the market-basket could be carried to great 
advantage direct from the farmer to the housewife within 
the first zone of 200 miles. The innovation would in- 
troduce an element of competition into the carrying trade 
of the country which the express companies hardly could 
be expected to meet. 

Sd 


ANOTHER advantage to the ultimate consumer is sought 
by a plan recently put into operation by the department 
of agriculture for a more complete inspection of the meat 
packing establishments already operated under Federal 
supervision in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Illinois, and Missouri. This inspection, to supplement 
and check off the work of the bureau of animal industry, 
is to be carried on by three scientists,—Prof. W. T. Sedg- 
wick of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Prof. , 
V. A. Moore of Cornell University, and Prof. J. W. Conna- 
way of the Missouri Agricultural College,—and the results 
of the investigation will be submitted to Secretary Houston 
of the department of agriculture as the basis of further 
regulations to safeguard the interests of the public. In 
announcing the new inquiry, Mr.’ Houston emphasizes 
his desire for a full and thorough study of the existing 
service with a view to attaining the highest efficiency and 
the most complete sanitation. 


8 


THE use of the ballot by the partly enfranchised women 
of Illinois under the bill recently passed by the legislature 
of that State is attracting wide-spread attention as an 
object-lesson in the study of the operations of the equal 
suffrage principle. In an announcement of their pro- 
spective programme shortly after the new legislation was 
written into the statutes of Illinois, some of the leaders 
of the women suffragists made it known that they did not 
intend to ally themselves with any partisan political move- 
ment, but that they intended to devote their energies to 
the election of the best possible candidates to the various 
offices for which they are permitted to exercise the right 
of the franchise. In view of that declaration some interest 
was regarded as attaching to the results of the local elec- 
tion in Mount Auburn last week, the first occasion on 
which the women of Illinois have gone to the polls under 
the new order of things. In that election, in which the 
women cast 118 ballots out of the total of 221, the liberal 
aspirant for office, who happened also to be a “wet” 
candidate, was elected by 141 votes. 
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COMMERCIAL interests in Japan, alive to the need of a 
good understanding with the neighbor on the hither coast 
of the Pacific, are carrying on a systematic and intelligent 
campaign in America in an effort to remove the prejudice 
with which the Japanese are contending in some sections 
of the country. It appears to bea fixed principle in Japa- 
nese policy that it is necessary for the dignity of Japan that 
the political disabilities under which the Japanese labor 
in America must be revoked if a complete and lasting 
understanding is to exist between the two countries. As 
a step toward the admission of their countrymen to full 
rights of citizenship in America, Japanese public men are 
devoting earnest attention to the task of impressing their 
nationals in this country with the necessity of accom- 
plishing, in the land of their adoption, a degree of progress 
in industrial, commercial, and cultural lines that will 
ultimately convince the public mind of the complete de- 
sirability of the Japanese as an American citizen. 


Ra 


TWENTY-FIVE of the thirty-nine nations to which the 
State Department last spring communicated its plan for 
a comprehensive series of treaties of arbitration have 
accepted Mr. Bryan’s suggestions in principle. In elabo- 
rating his project for the settlement of disputes by com- 
missions of five members, who shall be empowered to 
make a thorough inquiry into the facts of controversies 
which might lead to war, Mr. Bryan in a recent memo- 
randum, evidently issued at the suggestion of some of the 
governments which already have announced their ad- 
herence to the project as a whole, embodies modifications 
designed to protect disputants from attack by a third na- 
tion pending the consideration of the original dispute. 
Under this modification it is provided that, in the event 
of menace from a third party during the pendency of an 
inquiry, the power menaced shall be permitted to com- 
municate the fact to the other contracting power, and this 
communication will operate as a release from the obliga- 
tion to maintain the military and naval status quo im- 
posed upon it by the treaty. 


ws 


In the midst of the internal difficulties which beset it, 
the Chinese government is confronted with a menacing 
problem by the activities of Russian diplomacy in Mon- 
golia. By its reassertion of the principle of autonomy for 
Outer Mongolia the Russian foreign office in effect seeks 
to sever the last strands of the bond of sovereignty which 
China nominally holds over Mongolia. Under the terms 
of the agreement of Urga, signed last November, which 
Russia now demands shall be put into complete effect, 
Chinese colonization and Chinese military power are ex- 
cluded from Outer Mongolia, and Russian authority is 
established and consolidated by the provision admitting 
Russian consular guards of indeterminate proportions to 
the country, and securing to Russian commerce privileges 
actually, if not nominally exclusive. It was surmised, at 
the time when Mongolia announced its independence 
from China last autumn, that Russian activities prompted 
the event. By its latest representations at Pekin, Russia 
leaves no doubt of the correctness of that impression. 


¥ ed 

WHATEVER may be the immediate outcome of the pres- 
ent struggle in the Balkans, European diplomacy is begin- 
ning to recognize that the partial partition of Bulgaria 
by Roumania, Servia, and Greece will bring about a situa- 
tion full of future menace to the peace of the peninsula, 
and perhaps to that of Europe. The failure of Bul- 


garia’s plan to apportion the territory conquered from 
: Turkey on lines of race will leave about a million and a 
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half of Bulgarians under Greek and Servian rule. ‘Thus 
a second Poland will be created,—in this instance impos- 
ing grave injustice upon a people of great energy and per- 
sistent patriotism, who have shown they can bide their 
time to some purpose. The signature of the treaty of 
peace between Bulgaria and her former allies will be the 
beginning of a long period of preparation for a future 
struggle to liberate the Bulgarians from Greek, Servian 
and Roumanian rule. Thus Europe, on a smaller scale, 
will see a duplication of the situation which has trans- 
formed Germany and France into armed camps,—the 
perennial quarrel engendered by the German annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 


Brevities, 


That the reforms we desire cannot be accomplished by 
our little efforts nor in the few years of our working is 
no excuse for neglecting to do what we can, here and now, 
to make the task easier for those who come after us and 
to bring the results nearer. 


A contemporary paper tells of a clergyman who ‘“‘de- 
livered a hard sermon against the doctrines of the Uni- 
versalists, and was amazed when his daughter became a 
Universalist; but, when in the next year, he delivered 
another hard sermon against the Unitarians, and another 
daughter became a Unitarian, he stopped short, and 
considered the situation.”’ 


A dealer in paper stock is sending our ministers a postal 
with this temptation thereon: “Most churches nowadays ~ 
are having their congregations deliver to them all their old 
magazines and books. ‘Tie them in bundles or put them 
in bags, and we will pay you $11 per ton.” What a com- 
pliment to the honesty of clergymen! Is it based on the 
common rumor of their small salaries? How sore a temp- 
tation to have such riches dangled before their sad eyes! 


We think enough books are published each year in 
America, but Germany publishes more than twice as 
many. Moreover, the proportion of German authors 
to the population is much larger than ours. To our 
9,000 writers in 1910, Germany counted up over 31,000. 
We have one writer in every 10,000 of population: Ger- 
many has one in every 2,097. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that there are certain quarters where one can hardly 
“throw a stone without hitting an author.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Church and the World. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

‘That was a remarkable observation of friend Stephen 
Turner in his letter to the Register of July 3 concerning 
advertising Unitarianism, especially as what he said 
of the Roman Catholic applies even more forcibly to the 
large number of friends outside all denominations and 
religious institutions. 

It has come to pass that all religions are estimated, 
not only from the point.of view and ethical standard of 
each other, but also from the point of view and ethical 
standard of the world outside of them all. It cannot 
be denied without considerable opposition that, wher- 
ever in the world the Christian religion has obtained, it 
has been accepted at first on account of its special appeal 
to a sense of a higher ethical standard. Once the ethical 
standard of some priests towered above the ethical stand- 
ard of the Church of Rome. ‘The result then was reforma- 
tion. Now a greater thing is happening,—a revolution. 
The world is no longer to be estimated by the ethical 
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standard of the Church, but the Church is to be estimated 
by the ethical standards of the world. How does this 
happen? Old bottles, new wine; old garments, new 
cloth. ‘Therein lies the failure of reformation. 

Jesus saw this when he wasa young man. He saw that 
no institution could{hold his ethical standard, so he did 
not attempt to establish any. Every good, ‘thinking 
man and woman loves the principles which Unitarianism 
stands for, but many do not love the official machinery 
at 25 Beacon Street. It is the regeneration of the world 
that the world wants. ‘he well ones need no physicians. 
‘Those flowers under glass in the Harvard Museum are 
beautiful, but the flowers that grow outside on God’s 
earth and under God’s sky are the most important. 
When the men of the world shall have the highest con- 
ception of duty, and shall say to all, “ Except your right- 
eousness exceed the righteousness of the religious, you 
- are not worthy,’ then will Unitarianism come to its 
own, the purest and truest. 

But its stewards? Will they come forth with their 
millions of dollars, and say, ‘Here is your money, we 
knew that you was a hard master,” etc.? 

P. J. ANDREWS. 


Jesus as a Master. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In your June 19 number, Charles Dole, in a letter on page 
5, asks, “Is it necessary for us to call Jesus Master?” 
_ “But Iam among you as he that serveth”’ (Luke xxii. 27). 
There is more than one way of being master. Save for 
the story about the ‘‘scourge of small cords,” I do not 
recall that Christ ever sought to rule, or to be a master 
in the sense of being a boss. 

In the home of the old-fashioned “Quakers,’’ or 
Friends, one could not tell from the language or manners 
of parents or children which was “master” or “mis- 
tress,’’ and probably no children anywhere in the world 
were ever more obedient or kind. Complete master and 
mistress such parents are, but with nothing to indicate 
that one would try to compel the other in anything or 
anyway. 

And Christ is the most perfect kind of a master, be- 
cause he could say, “By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ And 
Paul could sum up the religion of Christ with, “Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor: therefore love is the ful- 
filling of the law” (Rom. xiii. 10). That is why all true 
Christians are friends (John xv. 15) and all friends are 
Christians. Catholic, Universalist, and Unitarian right- 
fully mean everybody. 

As people learn that making a profession of religion is 
no recognition of God and no way of being a follower of 
Christ, they will learn that God is equally the creator of 
all people, and hence only by being friendly to all is 
there any recognition of God or of Christ as the “Son 
of God.’ Because he alone has taught the way to es- 
tablish “the brotherhood of man,’ which alone secures 
“the fatherhood of God.” C. M. CrLark. 

Lincoun, NEB. 


A Protest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
I would like to make a protest against a paragraph in 


the article written by James G. Townsend in the Register. 


of July 17, entitled “Unitarian Daintiness.” . He speaks 
of Unitarianism as a “positive religion’? and proceeds to 
define what Unitarianism “‘teaches”’ and “believes’’: after 
several paragraphs defining it, he writes, “now these 
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articles of faith are accepted by all Unitarians.’”’ Had he 
said these definitions are accepted by some Unitarians, 
the matter might pass, but this sweeping remark will be 
objected to by many good Unitarians, whose views 
would be quite different from those of Mr. Townsend. 
joe 


The Telling of a Dream. 


BY REV. FRANCIS A. POOLE. 


I have dreamed it several times, but never, I think, in 
the night. It is a day dream, a vision of waking hours. 
The subject of it, ‘‘A Sunday Morning Service in a Chris- 
tian Church.” And the-import of it, perhaps, a call to 
worship,—‘O come, let us worship and bow down, let us 
kneel before the Lord our Maker.” 

That which first impressed me in my dream was this 
(and it gave me joy): Before a single note of the organ 
had sounded, the entire congregation was present. All 
were in their seats. And the reason for this was soon 
revealed. Having come to worship, they would not miss 
the organ’s function as a means of grace. ‘The leadership 
of the organ in worship, the contribution of the organ 
to the mood and quality of worship, they deemed invalu- 
able. ‘The earlier notes of the great instrument were soft 
and low, and yet suggestive of power held in restraint. 
The message they were uttering was plain. It was the 
brooding of the Divine Spirit, the soothing touch of the 
Holy One. “Be still, and know that I am God!” the 
organ said. 

And now, having declared the Divine Presence, it 
broke forth into praise. And, oh, such praises! ‘There 
is no voice of praise, I sometimes think, like the organ’s 
voice. It uttered the gratitude of the congregation. It 
was the sound of many throats blended into a symphony 
of ‘Glory to God!”” “O give thanks unto the Lord, 
for he is good; for-his mercy endureth forever!’’ So the 
organ exclaimed. 

And immediately it began to pray. There was no 
doubting it. It was the voice of supplication; it was 
the tone of entreaty; and withal it was the mood of 


trust. “Give and forgive. Bestow, protect, deliver, 
strengthen.’’ All this the organ said. And then it 
added in its sweetest tones: ‘‘Yet not as I will, but as 
thou wilt. Thy will be done.” 


And anon the organ was preaching. Earnestness, 
energy, eloquence, were in its every vibration. Even the 
slow of heart were moved. Direct and searching came 
the appeals! ‘Tender and pleading was its voice, “I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest.”’ Stern and authoritative 
was the voice, ““The divine law is holy: it must be 
obeyed.”” Mellow and melodious was its voice, ‘‘For 
God is Love.” . 

And already the congregation had been blessed. The 
ministry of the organ had made them better. Purer 
spirits had found access to their souls. No wonder they 
were in their seats ere the organ message sounded. They 
knew it as a message of blessing, a ministry of grace, too 
precious to be missed. 

And now another feature absorbed my dream. The 
organ ceased, and I looked at the congregation. An 
appearance of earnestness, a light of reverence, sat upon 
every face. And this without dismissing the expression 
of intelligence or the mood of common sense. They 
seemed to appreciate that they were in the house of the 
Lord. And yet there was nothing superstitious in that 
appreciation. They were quite aware, as Paul was, that 
God who made the world and all things therein dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, neither is served by men’s 


hands as though he needed anything, seeing he himself — 
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_ giveth to all life and breath and all things. ‘They were 
not cultivating the presence of God, as some say.~ For 
_ well did they know that God is always present, here and 
_ everywhere. “Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence?” ‘The world is 
his temple; life is his dwelling-place; the Holy of holies 
is the human soul! No, it was the consciousness of his 
presence they were cultivating. It was the blessing that 
comes through quiet, the message that is delivered to the 
meditating soul they had gathered to receive. For one 
short hour they had withdrawn from the busy, rushing 
world where God is worshipped, or may be, in a thousand 
activities, that they might think of God, of duty, and of 
destiny, and worship him in the hush of contemplation 

of his will. 

And so there was quiet, gentleness, soberness, rever- 

ence. The effect of the organ was plain. ‘They were still 

; in the consciousness that God was near. ‘They waited 

for the further ministry of the service, to listen to the 
voices that were yet to speak. Concentration, expecta- 
tion, intensity, the banishment of all trivial thoughts 
and things,—it was this the congregation showed. 

And, lo, another change came over my dream. I saw 
the man who ministered! There was a message in his 
face. It told that he felt the awfulness of his respon- 
sibility, and yet received it with an awfulness that was 
sublime. He was serious, but not sad. Like the soldier 
expecting battle, he feared, but was not afraid. It was 
this that his countenance seemed to reveal. He would 
tremble and fall, were it not that he trusted. He dared 
to lead that worship in the faith that he was sustained 
by God. 

For in my dream it was given to me to know of the 
silent petition that went up from his soul immediately 
he entered the pulpit. “I cannot do it, except thou be 
with me. Bless the service. May it be a religious poem 
and a religious power!” 

And such it was. As he read the great Scriptures, it 
seemed as though the inspired writer spoke. He prayed 
as one whom the Master had taught to pray. It was the 
spirit of prayer. It was the language of prayer. It was 
simple, tender, earnest, modest, manful. There was 
no unbecoming familiarity. There was no mock hu- 
mility. There was no profane attempt to get from God 
in easy fashion that which should be the fruit of human 

7 labor. It was a real prayer. It made the congregation 

pray. ‘There seemed no doubt that God had heard it. 

And so throughout the service. The genuineness of 
motive contributed meaning and beauty to every feature. 

: There was not a discordant note; there was not an in- 

felicitous word. 

And now I was at the climax of my dream. The man 
in the pulpit was preaching! Expectancy was written 
on the faces that looked up to his. Evidently, they had 
listened to him before. There seemed no doubt on the 
part of any that a message of truth was coming. 

They knew their minister as a man who studied and 
thought and prayed. They believed his study to be 
thorough, his thinking intense, his prayer an unbiassed 
plea to know the truth. Moreover, they cherished the 
confidence that it is not to the passive mind, but to the 

7 active mind, not to the indolent spirit, but to the ener- 

- getic spirit, and not to ignorance, but to intelligence, that 

divine messages are given. And therefore it seemed to 

them that few nen were so likely as their own minister 

to receive a word of the Lord. 
And the man was preaching like a prophet. His 
words were earnest words. de spoke because he must 
. His message burned within him. It was a 

_ message of truth that was pertinent to life and urgent 

for human welfare! There was no mere sound and fury, 
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but earnestness, intensity of spirit and of manner. He 
preached as a man through whom the truth had asked an 
utterance, as one. possessed with the splendid, awful 
consciousness that unto him a word of the Lord had come! 

But he was more than earnest. He was eloquent.” 
The tremendous message was having a tremendous utter- 
ance. ‘he form was doing justice to the substance. ‘The 
gospel he preached was itself force and grace and elo- 
quence. It declared itself in forceful, graceful, eloquent 
speech. It was great preaching. Evidently, the man had 
not been sparing in his preparation. He allowed his 
message to use his best. He offered it a style of speech 
that had been cultivated, disciplined, to the end that the 
great word might have an adequate expression. 

Here was a man who still had faith in a magnificent 
Gospel magnificently proclaimed! Here was a man who 
would never think to contend against the enticements of 
a holiday Sunday by installing novelty, sensation, enter- 
tainment, in the altar of the church. Miserable and pro- 
fane! By an eloquent message, eloquently uttered, he 
would seek a hearing: otherwise he would fail. But he 
spoke to a great congregation. They heard him gladly. 
They heard him soberly. They heard him responsively. 
They dared not move for seconds, it seemed minutes, 
when he finished. The hush was almost oppressive 
For consciences had heard, hearts were moved, wills 
were determined. 6 

The effect of that service was to divide the congrega- 
tion into two parts. The first division was by far the 
larger. It consisted of those who received the word into 
good and honest hearts and went their way siricerely 
purposing to bring forth fruit, whether thirty or sixty or an 
hundred fold. ‘The second was a smaller company. 
Those whom it comprised had seen the truth. It was 
plain before them. It asked obedience. And with such 
unwonted solemnity did it put its question that they 
knew full well that a definite answer must be given. 
Henceforth, if they failed to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God, it would be because, facing 
the thing they ought, they had turned deliberately away. 

Again in my dream I saw the preacher. I saw that he 
was thinking of this second vision of his people. I felt 
that he was praying for them. ‘‘They know the truth! 
‘They hear the call of duty and of God! The moment is 
critical! Help them, oh, help them to choose the truth, 
to obey the call!” 

And now must I speak the saddest word of all. Yes, 
it is unutterably sad. For this of which I have been tell- 
ing is only a dream! And yet there are churches, I sup- 
pose, where even better dreams come true. 


The Deported Immigrant. 


BY REV. FRANK L. PHALEN. 


On Thursday morning, May 29 last, I stood on the 
promenade deck of the Cymric of the White Star 
Line. We were entering the mouth of the Mersey from 
the Irish Sea. It was 4.30 a.m., and I was the only 
passenger in sight on deck. We had enjoyed a pleasant 
and uneventful voyage from Boston, which port we sailed 
from on May 20. 

Only one ripple had stirred the calm surface of our nine 
days at sea,—the birth of a baby in the steerage. But 
mother and child were doing well, and I saw them carried 
off the ship on a stretcher when we reached Liverpool. 

As I stood in the gray dawn, watching the sailors open- 
ing the hatches preparatory to the hoisting of the luggage 
from the hold, I became conscious that some one was 
approaching me from behind. I turned about, expecting 
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to see one of the men of our cabin who, like myself, had 
arisen with the lark to watch the approach to Liverpool 
and the lovely shores of England. 

_ I was surprised to look into the face of a woman whose 
troubled and anxious face immediately awakened my in- 
terest and sympathy. 

She drew near me, and with the unmistakable accents 
of an English woman of the working class said in an 
appealing and timid tone, ‘‘Can you tell me, sir, whether 
they have hoisted the luggage up yet?”’ I answered I 
thought they were preparing to do so. “Oh,” said she, 
“T wish I could find our boxes.” 

I looked at her closely, and saw a woman of forty-five 
or fifty, with a kind and sad face, but of strong and 
wholesome personality except for the absence of several 
front teeth. She showed every symptom of sadness, 
almost despair. 

She told me this tale, which may appeal to those who 
are working for social and international justice, and I 
took the pains on the spot to ascertain that her story 
was true. She said that her husband, a man some older 
than herself, and, except for some trouble with his eyes, 
otherwise healthy, had sold their home and belongings 
a few weeks before. With all they had in their pockets 
and in ‘‘their boxes,” they had started for America in 
that same ship Cymric, when she sailed for Boston on 
May 6. 

These people left Liverpool in the second cabin, and 
the woman said they were not examined before sailing 
by any physician or surgeon. Whether the Cymric’s 
doctor examined them on the voyage to America I do 
not know. When, however, they arrived at Boston, they 
were held up on account of the husband’s eyes, and were 
not allowed to enter “the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.”” They were ordered deported by an im- 
migration official (no doubt according to law), and sent 
to the immigration detention station to await the return 
of the Cymric to Liverpool. 

The woman was not bitter, but she complained that the 
detention station was not a fit place for decent people 
to be imprisoned, for, she said, they were treated as pris- 
oners. Besides, they were not permitted to have access 
to ‘their boxes,’ and they had been from May 6th, 
when they sailed from Liverpool, to May 29th, when the 
woman talked with me, on the deck of the Cymric 
entering the Mersey, without seeing ‘‘their boxes’’ or 
having any change of garments. She said she repeatedly 
asked to be allowed to have “‘their boxes”’ while they were 
detained in Boston, but nothing came of it. 

She said she had a sister who, with her husband, owned 
a little farm in Rhode Island to whom they were going; 
that this sister came to Boston and tried to secure their 
release and entrance into our country, agreeing to be 
responsible for them, and that they should not become 
a burden on the country. Appeal was even sent to 
Washington, but up to the night before the Cymric left 
Boston no answer came, and her sister had meanwhile 
gone back to her Rhode Island home to await the news 
from Washington. 

At eight o’clock on May 19, in the evening, she said 
the immigration officials informed them they were to go 
aboard the Cymric early next morning, and be sent back 
to Liverpool in the steerage. 

This happened, and they were put on board the Cym- 
ric early on May 20, and sailed away before their Rhode 
Island friends got to them to say “good-bye.” 

“Oh,” she said, “you Americans are a hard people!” 
To this I made no reply. But I now think the respon- 
sibility for the suffering of these people does not lie at 
our doors, but at the door of the steamship company or 
other authorities in England who allowed them to em- 
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bark if the man had a contagious or infectious disease of 
the eyes. 

But the suffering of that couple is not yet all told. The 
denial of admission, the impossibility of getting his boxes 
or clean garments, the being held a prisoner in unhappy 
surroundings, so preyed upon the man that he became 
violently ill, and before we got to Liverpool he had to 
be put ‘in a strait-jacket, and strapped down to his 
bunk in the steerage. 

After the woman had left me, I was so impressed by 
her sorrow that I went back to the steerage and from 
inquiries found she had told me the truth. Yes, and 
that the steerage passengers, moved by pity, had taken 
a collection among themselves for the distressed couple, 
amounting to some three pounds, or $15. 

What became of that broken-hearted Englishman and 
his sad-faced wife, brought back from their adventure to 
America in search of plenty and happiness, I know not. 

I make no charges against any officials in Boston or 
Liverpool. I simply tell the plain and bitter story. But 
is it not possible that measures might be taken to pre- 
vent the repetition of such a piteous and heart-rending 
experience? 

Hegel said the true tragedy is not the conflict of right 
and wrong, but of right with right. 

CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 


On the Train. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


So many anxious faces, Lord! 
So many tired frames! 
So many souls! ’Tis only thou 
Who callest all their names! 
Thou knowest all their hopes and fears,— 
How some their homeward miles 
Travel with hearts o’erfull with tears, 
Though on their lips are smiles! 


Oh, grant to these world-weary 
Peace that outpasses pain! 
Rest after toil and striving, 
Courage for life again! 
Bless all the sad and lonely, 
Give them no more to roam; 
Send each the joy that waits for me,— 
Love, and a welcome home! 


A Swedish Apostle of Liberalism. 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


Viktor Rydberg, the Swedish Unitarian, who was 
born Dec. 18, 1829, at Jénképing, Sweden, and died 
Dec. 21, 1895, in Stockholm, should be better known 
among his American brethren of the liberal faith. A 
loyal champion of true freedom, he was our noblest 
standard-bearer in the Scandinavian North. 

The doctrine of everlasting punishment was abhorrent 
to him, and he fought a brave fight against it, as well as 
against all bigotry and oppression. He knew no com- 
promise, yet so rare were his qualities as a well-balanced 
personality, a ripe scholar, profound thinker, vigorous 
and artistic writer and honorable citizen, that he was 
respected by all who knew him. Well born in the best 
sense of the term, his heritage and rearing furnished a 
sure foundation for his splendid character. 

His earliest literary attempt was as editor of a small 
school paper called Odin’s Ravens. Later, at the 
Wexié gymnasium, the director, Bishop Tegnér, author 
of ‘‘Fridthjof’s Saga,’’ recognizing his talents, gave him 
sympathy and encouragement. In the same institution a 
liberal-minded instructor led the youth to an interest in 
the history of Christianity. 
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At twenty-three he took his B.A. degree at the Lund 
University, and entered the law department. His earn- 
ings as a newspaper contributor, on which he was wholly 
dependent, proving inadequate, he engaged as tutor on 
a country estate, and never returned to the university. 
Through his newspaper writings he attracted the atten- 
tion of the wise and cultured editor-in-chief of the Géte- 
borg Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, who made him a 
member of his staff and became his lifelong friend. As 
editorial contributor, the young man furnished social, 
political, and religious copy, besides stories, literary crit- 
icism, and miscellany. His leisure hours he devoted to 
choice literature and the philosophy of religion. 

His first historical novel was ‘‘’The Freebooters of the 
Baltic,” which has for its central theme the conflict 
between the rights of individual conscience and the 
authority of an established church. It deals with the 
days of witchcraft, and the hero, a faithful soldier of the 
Truth, finds in ecclesiastical dogmas little in common 
with the teachings of Jesus, and is enrolled, like the 
author, among the enemies of the church. 

This novel was followed the next year, 1858, by ‘“‘The 
Last Athenian,’ which was widely circulated. ‘The 
purity and beauty of the language in which it is couched 
won for Rydberg the name of the foremost stylist of 
Sweden, its fidelity to the characteristics of the period 
and locality portrayed proved his profound knowledge; 
while the views expressed increased the controversy al- 
ready started by its predecessor. 

‘The scenes are laid in and about Athens, in the fourth 
century, when Christians, led by Constantine, were 
gaining the ascendency, and two church divisions were 
engaged in strife, the Ho-moi-ousians, followers of Peter, 
Bishop of Athens, and the Ho-mo-ousians, followers of 
Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. A group of cultured 
Athenians still clung to the faith of their forefathers, while 
the masses were ready to turn from a belief that was 
without consolation for the poor, weary, and down- 
trodden. 

Chrysanteus, the last Athenian, freely employed his 
talents and his wealth in efforts to uplift humanity, and 
prepared the way for the true spirit of Christianity. 
It was through his influence that his pupil Julian, known 
as the Apostate, proclaimed freedom of conscience to all. 
Hermione, the daughter of Chrysanteus, and well in- 
structed by him in the noblest Hellenic philosophy, be- 
came acquainted, in a time of sorrow with the words of 
Jesus, and they seemed to her the most sublime that lips 
of man had ever uttered. In him, whom she had never 
known as the Christ of the Church, she found the guide 
and example she needed. 

“Tt deeply affected her,” says Rydberg, “to see this 
man, for whom the book of the future was closed as it 

' was for her, whose temptations were real temptations, 
armed for his mission with faith in a loving Father in 
heaven, and rising superior to all ills that assailed him.” 
Chrysanteus was prepared for his daughter’s conver- 
sion, for he had himself found in Christianity a philosophy 
for the entire human race, proving that the Beautiful, the 
Good, and the True may be implanted in the lowliest 
breast. A renewal of religious oppression led to his death 
_ on the battlefield, and his daughter fell a victim to the 
reigning church party whose dogmas she could not accept. 

“A new day has dawned,” says Rydberg, in conclu- 
sion. ‘‘The truths of Antiquity and of Christianity are 
blended in one harmonious whole, and the cause of 
freedom in politics, science, and religion, for which the 
last Athenian fought the fight of despair, ‘still arouses 
conflict, but certainty of victory has now overcome 
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pair. 
When Hon. W. W. Thomas, later minister to Swe- 
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den and Norway, was United States consul at Géte- 
borg, this novel was introduced to him by that genial 
writer and woman, Fredrika Bremer, who, declaring it to 
be the book for America, made him promise to translate 
it into English. His version of the work was published 
by the Petersons of Philadelphia, in 1869, and appeared 
in several editions. For one of these I was myself re- 
sponsible, having awakened fresh interest in the book 
and its author through an address I gave at a Unitarian 
Conference in Chicago, May, 1883, a report of which 
was extensively copied. The excellent English trans- 
lation by Mr. Thomas of ‘‘The Last Athenian’ is out 
of print, and the firm that issued it no longer exists. 
Were the work now brought before the public, it would 
unquestionably meet with wider recognition than when 
it first appeared. 

In view of elucidating his position and replying to 
sundry attacks, Rydberg published in 1862 his ‘‘Bible 
Teachings about Christ,” in which clear statements are 
made about the New Testament writings and about the 
Messianic hope with other Hebrew beliefs. ‘The contro- 
versy aroused did not intimidate the brave man, who 
had stoutly declared, ‘‘My work is but a lance hurled 
into the enemy’s camp, with the warrior’s legitimate 
purpose of destruction.” 

Notwithstanding the opposition he inevitably aroused, 
he was elected in 1870 to the Swedish Parliament, where 
his efforts in behalf of liberty bore rich fruit. In ac- 
knowledgment of his erudition, the Upsala University 
conferred on him a Ph.D. degree, and in honor of his 
literary genius the Swedish Academy appointed him to 
fill a vacancy in its charmed circle of eighteen. He 
passed the winter of 1873-74 in Rome, and as a result 
wrote his ‘““Roman Days’’ and several minor works. 

Among his most brilliant literary triumphs is his 
Swedish version of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ which has been 
pronounced the finest translation ever made of this great 
tragedy. He was the author of many original poems, 
characterized by finish of style and nobility of thought. 
It is the duty of the poet, he believes, to make men realize 
the Divine Ideal, a spark of which is implanted in every 
heart, to kindle the feeble will, to strengthen the falter- 
ing step, and to bring down the fire of heaven to illumine 
the daily walks of life. 

These views are expressed in his “‘Prometheus,” in 
which the divinity within man is represented bound by 
the cruel fetters of self-assertion, that deadly foe of self- 
realization, and torn by the claws of that vulture, the 
world, ever on the alert to block the road to progress. 
The poem offers courage for the battle of life, shows that 
the legitimate mission of the strong is to afford succor and 
support to the weak, and that justice and right must 
eventually prevail over all opposing forces. Believing 
in the advancement of the human race, Rydberg foretold 
a day when working together would replace the struggle 
for existence. He sang,— 

“Press bravely forward, with thy thought and sword, 
A high ideal waves thee toward thy goal. 
For those who use it well, the world is good.” 

In 1884 he became professor in the Stockholm High 
School, where for several years he lectured on history 
and esthetics, exercising a beneficent influence over his 
hearers. He devoted much time in his later years to 
scientific research in Germanic mythology, to which his 
great work on the subject testifies. His last historical 
novel was ‘‘The Armorer,’” dealing with the conflict 
between Catholicism and Iutheranism and bearing the 
same spiritual burden as its predecessors. 

Viktor Rydberg is described as a man of dignified 
appearance, who retained through life youthful vigor and 
enthusiasm. Beneath his broad white brow, crowned 
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with thick dark hair, and behind his spectacles, his eyes 
glittered with the glow of a dreamer and a thinker. In 
his home life he was singularly happy, having in his wife 
a congenial companion. Of a reserved nature, he could 
not bear to burden others with his troubles and per- 
plexities, declaring :— 


“However sad, O mortal man, thy lot may be, : 
Seek consolation not among thine own weak kind. 
Cast not thy care on any burdened mind; = 
Thy load’s thine own, and thou alone must bear it. 


Ideals. 


Oh, snows so pure! oh, peaks so high! 
I lift to you a hopeless eye. 


I see your icy ramparts drawn 
Between the sleepers and the dawn. 


I see you, when the sun has set, 
Flush with the dying daylight yet. 


I see you passionless and pure, 
Above the lightnings stand secure; 


But may not elimb, for now the hours 
Are spring’s, and earth a maze of flowers. 


And now, ’mid summer’s dust and heat, 
I stay my steps for childish feet. 


And now, when autumn glows, I fear 
To lose the harvest of the year. 


Now winter frowns, and life runs slow, 
Even on the plains I tread through snow. 


While you are veiled, or dimly seen, 
Only reveal what might have been; 


And where high hope would once aspire 
Broods a vast storm-cloud dealing fire. 


Oh, snows so pure! oh, peaks so high! 
I shall not reach you till I die. 
—Lewis Morris. 


The Financial Responsibility of the Home-keeper. 


BY MARY W. GARFIELD. 


‘This commonplace subject may not seem as attractive 
as some others, yet it is one that every home-maker and 
home-keeper is solving one way or another, though she 
may be all unconscious of the fact. 

The longer I live, the more fully do I realize that 
everything pertaining to the home is of immeasurable 
importance. The character and well-being of the body, 
mind, and heart of the men and women of this nation, 
and of every nation, depend largely upon the home 
life and traiming of these individuals. Every factor 
entering into the conditions and methods of the home 
life is most worthy of our consideration. 

Writers on these subjects charge us home-keepers with 
doing our work almost wholly without method or train- 
ing. I fear the charge is not unjust. I do not wonder 
at this condition. It has come about naturally. In 
many cases the home-keepers of the past were servants 
to the liege-lord of the homes. Besides, the wives 
and mothers had then, as they have now, so many kinds 
of work it has been difficult to systematize. Is it any 
wonder that there has been so little method in the busi- 
ness of home-keeping?—for it is now, if never before, to 
be a business, and an important one. ‘The new woman 
has been relieved of many things that the woman of 
a generation ago had to do, or at least to superintend. 
The home-keeper of to-day must keep her home clean 
and in order. She must select and cook and serve the 
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food. She must see to the clothing of the family, select 
it, and oftentimes do much of the sewing with her own 
hands. She must guide her children in their physical, 
moral, and intellectual development. She must be a 
companion to her husband. She must read and give 
some time to her own mental and spiritual growth. She 
must give some interest to the moral and civic life about 
her outside of her home. Is it any wonder that she 
has found no time for methods? Is it any wonder that 
she has no time to audit accounts? that she does not 
tabulate the family income and expenses? 

I believe it is when we attempt too much, and cannot 
do it well, that we feel that any work is a drudgery. A 
writer on the subject of house-keeping on a business-like 
basis says: ‘Whenever one’s knowledge of a subject has 
passed the stage of drudgery, and becomes a science, its 
performance immediately becomes a pleasure. ‘The abil- 
ity to do a thing in the highest known perfection, or a 
little better than any one else, is always a source of de- 
light, and it matters little what that something is.” 

I know of a young girl, who was about to make a cake, 
saying to her mother that she wanted to improve on 
the last one she had made. ‘The mother replied that she 
thought the last one very good. Whereupon the daughter 
said, ‘I want to get the best possible results out of these 
ingredients.” If this spirit were brought to all work, 
drudgery would be eliminated from the world. 

This writer quoted above goes on to say: ‘‘The men 
or women who know their business seldom have difficulty 
in keeping those under them happily employed. The 
woman who would have a home and a happy one must 
know her business. Men as a rule do not succeed in 
business without training and why should women expect 
to do better? A quiet attention to details, a fine sense 
of values, good judgment in buying and selling, and a 
ready adaptation of means to ends with the least possible 
loss, are points of a good business man. ‘The house- 
keeper certainly has need of all of these qualities of mind.” 

‘Perhaps the most important point in the subject of 
financial responsibility of the home-keeper is the moral 
side of the question. I mean the living within one’s 
income. And, too, the growing altruistic spirit demands 
that we spend wisely and for the higher wants, as well 
as the lower ones. If a family does not live within its 
income, it is not only cheating its creditors, but cheating 
the members of that household of integrity and honor. 

In these modern days, as a rule, women purchase what 
comes into the home. Of course, it is difficult, it is 
almost impossible, to establish standards. Statistics show 
that in families living on the average income a large share 
of the earnings is spent for food and clothes. Good, 
wholesome, nutritious food is an absolute necessity. Yet 
in buying foodstuffs, many of which are perishable, there 
is an opportunity for careful consideration. 

The fashion of clothes is very fickle, and, if we were 
trained economists, I believe that the woman who needed 
both a hat and a chair would put her ten or fifteen dollars 
into a strong easy-chair that would last a generation 
rather than in a hat which would probably be out of 
fashion another season. 

If women are the purchasers, then they make the 
standard,—a most responsible thing to do. Some of us 
have lately heard Ruskin quoted, as calling dress, diet, 
and debt the ‘‘three deadly Ds.” 

To-day as never before men are fitting themselves for 
life’s work. It is imperative that professional men take 
college and professional training. The world to-day 
demands that the mechanic must take special training 
for his work. We all admit that the home-keeper needs 
all the wisdom and grace and knowledge she can acquire. 
Let us, then, demand that our girls receive training for 
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this great and important work. And then as women and 
home-keepers let us realize our responsibilities. 

Let us bring to our work all the light possible. And 
light will come with knowledge and training. One of 
the new watchwords is “‘health,” and there is a close 
relation between financial responsibility and health. Let 
us spend for the necessities which health demands rather 
than for the fads and fancies of fashion. I would not 
depreciate the esthetic nature of woman, but I would 
have her bring the wisest possible thought to these mat- 
ters of dress and diet, and all that concerns the enduring 
welfare of her home, her sons and daughters. 

We hear so much to-day about marriage,—pro and con. 
Why does not the young man marry? Asa rule, young 
people want to begin just where their parents are with 
a generation of earnings. ‘They are not willing to begin 
in three or four rooms. ‘They are not willing to set their 
own standards, but must follow some standard set by some 
one else. Let us arrange our finances so that each year 
we can purchase and read a few good books and a mag- 
azine or two, even if our clothes are somewhat out of 
style. Let us look after the higher wants as well as 
the lower. America has been devoting herself largely 
to money-getting the past years. If money must be 
gotten, as it must, let the women of the country do their 
part in using it rightly, and, as I said before, the altruistic 
spirit demands that we spend not only with reference to 
ourselves, our own homes, but with reference to other 
homes about us. 

Oh, women! Let us realize our responsibilities as 
money-spenders, as home-keepers, as standard-makers. 
Never before have we had such privileges, such honors, 
such responsibilities! Let us, if possible, rescue home- 
keeping from the disrepute it has sometimes fallen into. 
Let us reduce our work to a science, and make it so 
attractive that young women, educated and refined though 
they may be, will feel that home-keeping, after all, is a 
high and holy work, and that the term ‘‘queen of her 
home”’ is no idle name, but a well-earned and legitimate 
one. 


Spiritual Life. 


The law of the harvest is to reap more than you sow. 
Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit, and you 
reap a character; sow a character, and you reap a des- 
tiny.—George Dana Boardman. 


ed 


There are souls in the world who have the gift of find- 
ing joy everywhere, and leaving it behind them when 
they go. Their influence is an inevitable gladdening 
of the heart. ‘They give light without meaning to shine. 
Their bright hearts have a great work to do for God. 
Frederick W. Faber. 

al 


We think of human riches, love, experience; and relig- 
ion says to the lowly, to the obedient: Your interests, 
your needs, your longings, aspirations, labors, sorrows, 
are a part of the riches of God’s world. Fear not. You 
are not dropped from the hand that guides the stars. 
Strive, watch, pray, trust: you shall see the face of God.— 
James Vila Blake. A 


“Taborare est orare.” ‘To labor is to pray. Work is re- 
ligion, but not all work, not work that is grudgingly and 
carelessly and meanly done, but work that is done faith- 
fully, generously, handsomely, work that is a joy both 
to the doer and to the person for whom the work is done. 
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Such work as this bears an invisible flower and fruit— 
the flower and fruit of character, of moral worth—John 
White Chadwick. 

Pd 


If a man cannot improve himself, how can he improve 
others? When we see noble men, we should think of 
equalling them. When we see evil characters, we should 
tum our look inward and examine ourselves. Only 
he who has the most complete sincerity under heaven 
can transform and inspire others.—Confucius. 


ed 


Be of good cheer about death, and know this of a truth, 
that no evil can happen to a good man either in life or 
after death. God orders and holds together the whole 
universe, in which are all things beautiful and good. He 
keeps it always unimpaired, unconfused, undecaying, 
obeying his law swifter than thought, and in perfect 


order.—Socrates. 
wt 


We believe that goodness is power. We believe that 
purity of heart is health and gladness and wisdom. We 
look upon all suffering and wrong as a divine call for 
human sympathy and effort. But this our short creed 
is a living creed, or none. In vain we shall argue and 
print unless our lives testify to our doctrine. Our fellow- 
men will judge us not by what we say, but by what we 
are.—Theodore C. Williams. 


The Pulpit. 
The Church and Philanthropy. 


BY REV. F. A. GILMORE. 


Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring 
in hither the poor and the maimed, the lame and the blind.— 
LUKE xiv. 21. 

In the description of an ancient city we may read of 
splendid public edifices, but find nothing about the homes 
of the poor. ‘‘Greet Priscilla and Aquila . . . and the 
church that is in their house.’ Of this house which 
Paul mentions, wherein the infant ecclesia was cradled, 
we have no picture. We may look upon the reconstructed 
temple of Zeus, the tomb of Agamemnon, or the baths 
of Caracalla, but we search in vain for a reconstruction 
of an ancient hospital or asylum. In the parable from 
which I have taken my text we have a true picture of 
conditions in an ancient city. ‘‘Go out into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring hither the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, and the blind.” ‘That is where they 
were,—in the lanes and alleys, uncared for, neglected, 
living by beggary, by theft, or upon the charity of their 
friends. In a modern city they are sought out, segregated, 
and cared for. We have not solved the problem, but we 
have recognized it, and are turning the resources of 
society upon it. 

Philanthropy, the organized, intelligent attempt to 
better the lot of the poor and miserable, is characteristic 
of our time. What is the relation of the Christian religion 
and the Christian Church to this work? The charge is 
frequently made—how often we have read it and heard 
it!—that Christianity is too much concerned with the 
other world and neglects the needs of this world. It is 
more anxious to save men’s souls than to heal their bodies; 
it cares more to get people into heaven by and by 
than to make them happy here and now. 

I answer this charge with a flat denial. It is not true 
to-day, and it has never been true of any period in the 
life of the Church. ‘The charge is only relatively true. 
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‘There have been periods in its life when the Church gave 
less thought to the economic and social lot of man than 
was given at other times. There have been, and are, 
single churches less directly engaged in philanthropic work 
than others, 

I maintain that, if a visitor from Mars should visit 
this earth, his first impression of the Christian relig- 
ion would be that it was almost exclusively concerned 
with the outward lot and present happiness of men; 
that its primary concern was for the things of this world 
rather than those of another. If he visited almost any 
church on Sunday morning, he would be quite certain 
to hear something about tuberculosis or food adulteration, 
or abolition of saloons or universal peace. In the class 
work and lectures of the church he would hear about 
white slavery, bad or good tenements, wages and hours 
and conditions of labor, parks and playgrounds and pre- 
ventive medicine. He would find church members sew- 
ing for the hospital, raising money for the Humane Society, 
or sending boxes to the flood sufferers. In the city he 
would find homes for the aged, day nurseries for the 
babies, free dispensaries for the sick, institutions founded 
and maintained by the churches. He would meet with 
Catholic hospitals, Presbyterian hospitals, Lutheran 
orphanages, Methodist schools, and Baptist gymnasiums, 
and, of course, Baptist swimming pools. 

What should our Martian visitor conclude but that 
these churches are animated by a faith which impels 
them to take more thought of human bodies than of 
human souls? Would you be surprised if he reported 
to the curious people on Mars that Christianity was 
doing much more to help men and women to live longer, 
to live in better houses and have justice done them in this 
present time, than it was doing to fit their souls for heaven? 

Where is there a city in America where churches are 
not actively at work for its betterment? Priests and 
ministers and laymen are serving with their time and 
money practically all the great philanthropic agencies of 
this age, and I have had occasion to notice that, where 
such service is hardest and Jeast conspicuous and hope- 
ful, the church people are the ones to be depended on. 
More than once I have helped to organize a piece of char- 
ity work or start some reform movement, only to discover 
that the brunt of it must be borne by the church members. 
The men and women who have had no church training, 
and who do not support the churches, are often enough 
ready to be in at the beginning, but the steady flame 
of a steady devotion is lacking: the serious and laborious 
prosecution of the work tires them out. 

I rejoice that the Christian Church is in these days 
a splendid philanthropic agency, proud and glad that it 
does fulfil the injunction of its founder: it does feed and 
clothe, protect and defend, the poor and miserable. 

This, however, is not the whole story. ‘The church is 
something more than a charity society. The Christian 
religion is more than economics, more than the science of 
sociology; and its object is not reached when men have 
been clothed and fed or made well in body or given higher 
wages. 

There is a moral element that must be considered in 
this whole question of philanthropy. The poor and the 
wretched are not merely in want of food and shelter: 
they need also inspiration, self-respect, courage, hope. 
Christianity looks upon all men as sharing a divine life, 
bearing a divine impress, embodying a divine purpose. 
The poor are the children of the same God as the rich are. 
It is this spiritual and moral element which marks off the 
church in its philanthropy from nearly all the many 
charitable enterprises of our time. 

I will not make comparisons in statistics between the 
philanthropy of the church and that of the fraternal 
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lodges or the social settlements or the woimen’s clubs. 
I only claim that the motive underlying the churches’ 
philanthropy is distinctive. The motive of a woman’s 
club or of a charity society is the very human and very 
noble one of sympathy. Here are people who need help. 
We will help them because they are our brothers and 
sisters. 

‘The church does the same work from the same motive, 
but adds one motive more; viz., that here are God’s 
immortal children suffering and miserable, and in the 
spirit of Christ the church stretches forth her hand to 
help them. 

‘Thus the philanthropic motive of the church includes 
the motive of brotherhood and the distinctive Christian 
motive,—the preciousness of all souls to God. 

It is here that there comes in the thought of another 
life to intensify this motive. This life is preparatory: 
a heavenly existence awaits all the weary and heavy- 
laden. And between that world and this there must be 
some similarity. The contrast between the earthy and 
the heavenly lot must not be too painful. And, where it is 
too painful, all Christians will try to change it. They 
cannot endure to think that God’s children should starve 
and freeze. ‘They are of more value to him than aught 
else the world contains, and we must not permit them 
to die in rotten tenements or drudge and sicken amid 
conditions which starve the mind and turn the heart to 
stone. And so, when women and children are over- 
worked, when men’s wages are so small that they cannot 
live in decency, when they work or live where “pesti- 
lence walketh in darkness and destruction cometh at 
noon-day,” the Christian man bares his arm to strike 
in their behalf. The right of the capitalist to make 
money on his investments must not, and shall not, over- 
ride the greater rights of the soul. ‘The laws of property 
must not, and shall not, come before that other, greater 
law which gives every man a right to life, liberty, and 
happiness for himself and his family. 

And I desire to say as emphatically as I can that the 
church people whom I know are not one whit behind 
the non-church people in their interest in men and their 
zeal to benefit them. Indeed, my experience justifies 
me in Claiming that their interest is deeper, their zeal 
more sustained, as their motive is stronger. 

Feebleness in its philanthropy is a charge often made 
against the Church. Earnest reformers say to us: ‘‘ You 
are superficial and inefficient: you are only playing with 
this great problem of misery, scratching and fumbling 
on its surface. You dole out food and clothes, medicine 
and tracts and prayers, but you don’t ask, What makes 
people poor and wretched? And, when the answer is 
told you, you shrink from it, you stop your ears. You 
Christians belong .to the property-holding class, and the 
remedy for human misery demands a radical change in 
our property laws; and here you stop.” 

What shall we say to this? I will only answer for 
myself, and tell how the matter looks to me. 

At times I am quite fascinated by the men who have 
solved this question of poverty. It is all so simple and 
easy. Why, the remedy is so evident and practical that 
a child might work it. Just push a lever or press a but- 
ton, as we turn on the water or the electric lights. One 
wonders that he did not see it all before, and is ashamed of 
his own stupidity. 

But, as I listen to these reforms, each with the one 
panacea contained in a small vial in his confident hand, 
I observe that the panaceas are many and different. The 
doctors disagree both on their diagnosis and on the rem- 
edy. Or, to take another figure, the consulting engineers 
and experts are at loggerheads. One says, “Put in a 
drain’; another, “Build on another story’; a third, 
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“Ventilate’’; while a fourth is positive that the struct- 
ure “must be torn down entirely.” 

Imagine a meeting of social experts. They will tell 
us how to abolish poverty. What do we hear? Some- 
thing like this:— 

“The single tax will not only stop poverty, but all 
other human ills.” 

“The remedy is in complete State Socialism.” 

“We must stop the rush from the country into the 
city.” 

“Beyond doubt it is the drink evil.” 

“We shall get nowhere till women are enfranchised.”’ 

“Poor people are poor because they have too large 
families.” 

“Too much gold is being produced.” 

“We live too extravagantly.” 

“The tariff is the mother of poverty.” 

“Stock-watering keeps wages down.” 

And the last to testify is an old-fashioned fellow who 
maintains that people are poor because they are lazy, 
unthrifty, and immoral. And there we have it. Twenty 
remedies for twenty symptoms, each of which is a sure 


cure for poverty, and, if taken, will make charity work 


unnecessary. 

Que cum tta sint, it is hardly possible for me to pin my 
faith to any one of these cure-alls. And, even if we should 
accept them all (and they are all more or less true), it 
would not be going to the root of the matter as it looks 
to the church. Misery has many causes, some economic, 
some physical, others moral. I cannot yet see how eco- 
nomic remedies will reach the moral causes. I can much 
more easily believe that moral renovation would carry with 
it economic improvement. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

At the present time it is not sufficiently clear just how 
the tariff or competition causes poverty, or how much 
of it they are responsible for, or whether the proposed 
remedies would work real improvement. 

But, when we turn to the moral and spiritual element, 
the case is very different. The church does give economic 
help, but does not stop with that: People are poor 
because they cannot earn enough. Here the cause is 
frequently moral and personal. They are lazy, incom- 
petent, drunken, and unreliable. Others are poor because 
they are discouraged and hopeless; others are poor by 
choice,—they live by beggary; others are ill or old. For 
all such the Christian religion has a message. And all 
men and all women who truly love God will seek to find 
and save these submerged and lost souls. God’s message 
of warning, of courage, of comfort, does not fall out of 
the sky. No trumpet will sound it in their ears. This 
saving, healing message must come through men,— 
through you and through me. By our words, and much 
more by our attitude and conduct, which speak more than 
airy words, we must show forth the Christian charity. 
And are we doing this? Are we trying seriously to do 
this? Are we not too much absorbed in our own affairs, 
with studies and clubs and the social whirl, to have time 
and strength for this duty? 

Duty is not the right word for it. It is a divine privi- 
lege, and no minister has done his work as it should be 
done until he has trained his people to feel these things, 
till they and he have heard and obeyed the command, 
“Go out into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring 
hither the poor and the maimed, the blind and the halt.” 

Moral renovation, spiritual quickening, is the chief 
function of the church. And in its philanthropies it 
keeps this end always in view. It is not satisfied with 


_ better physical conditions: it seeks for a correspond- 
ing gain in character. Will the man be a better man 
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whose wages are doubled? When he moves into a better 
house, will he be kinder to his family? With better 
clothing and food, will he cease to haunt the saloons? 
If he is given free treatment at the hospital, will he come 
out more sympathetic? When parks, libraries, and 
schools are provided, will he then and by these means 
cease to gamble and lie? Will clean linen whiten his 
soul and make him less brutal and lustful? 

Always the church asks these questions; always its 
paramount concern is with the characters of men. And, 
if there is anything that is plain about this whole business 
of social betterment, it is that character does not rise 
with income nor does inward improvement keep step 
with outward gain. For a fact which few seem to re- 
member is this: that the worst people in the world, the 
most cruel, harmful, dirty, selfish, and oppressive, are 
not poor people, but rich people. ‘he most harmful 
and dangerous persons are not ignorant, but educated; 
not those with few possessions, but those with many. 
It has been so in every age of the world’s history. And 
we have the very curious spectacle of the social reformer - 
urging us to save one class of people by giving them the 
very things which cause the damnation of many who 
have them. 

“Religion,” says Prof. Simon Patten, ‘“‘is needed to 
reconstruct what is 7m man as well as what is about him.” 
Outward gain may be a good or it may not. The gains 
of character are always and undeniably good. ‘This is 
the true relation of the Christian Church to philanthropy. 
It helps bodies in order to reach souls. ‘The poor and 
maimed, the blind and halt, are indeed to be served, 
and their earthly lot made better, ‘that they may so 
live together in this world that in the world to come they 
may have life everlasting.” 


Prayer. 


Holy and merciful God, we would come into Thy 
presence with pure hearts, with earnest purpose, with 
reverent spirit. We would put everything that is evil or 
unworthy out of our thoughts and desires. We would 
desire only what is true and right. Strengthen us in 
what is good. Keep us back from what is evil. If ever 
we attempt anything that is not just or in harmony with 
Thy holy will, may we not prosper in it. Help us to 
walk in paths that lead upward, never in those that lead 
downward. Help us to care for the best things and to 
live for the things that are most worth living for. 
Whether we have material wealth or not, we know that 
we may all have spiritual wealth—wealth of mind and 
heart—if we will. May we care for the riches that never 
can be taken from us, the gold that never grows dim. 
Lead us into larger and richer life as the years go on. 
May all our mornings bring us strength and all our even- 
ings peace. Give us perfect trust in Thee. Give us the 
spirit of obedience, willing and happy obedience, to all 
the laws.of our nature, seeing in these the holy laws of 
God. Lead us in sunny and smooth paths in so far as 
these are good for us; but, if it is better that shadows 
should fall, that storms should smite us, and that our feet 
tread rough ways, let it be so. We would be glad for 
all life’s experiences and disciplines which make us truer 
children of God, and which bring us nearer to thee. We 
beseech thee, our Father, to purify our desires, attune our 
wills to Thine, deepen our love,—our love for all our fellow- 
men, rich and poor, high and low. Help us to regard 
those days as the best in which we do most to serve our 


fellow-men. May Thy kingdom come, and Thy will be 
done, in earth as it is in Heaven. Amen.—Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland. 
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Tue Country CuHurcH. By C. O. Gill 
and Gifford Pinchot. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—Several 
hundred individuals have helped in the in- 
vestigation into rural conditions which the 
Commission of Country Life has conducted, 
and of which the results are now published 
under the authority of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Wind- 
sor County in Vermont and Tompkins County 
in New York have been scientifically stud- 
ied, in order to reach a basis of comparison 
between past and present conditions, not 
only of the churches of these communities, 
but of the communities themselves. The 
church stands as an agency for the service 
of social needs, and the important question 
is in regard to the effectiveness of its results. 
Windsor County was selected as typical 
of agricultural New England. The study 
. shows that the country church is losing its 
hold on the community, a result to which 
the statistics available at the beginning of 
the investigation did not point. ‘The main 
object of the book is to give the facts, the 
undoubted facts; but these facts also sug- 
gest the remedies which are briefly consid- 
ered by Mr. Pinchot, of which the experience 
during the last three years of the church in 
Hartford, Vt., ‘‘the most successful church 
in Windsor County,” has been a test. Here 
the work of the church is based on broad 
principles of social service and democracy, 
and the object of the work is the community 
rather than the church itself. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ComMERCE. A Study 
in Western Expansion. By Frank IIsley 
Paradise, rector of Grace Church, Medford. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 net.— 
Mr. Paradise writes under the pressure of 
the renewed missionary enthusiasm of the 
day, which seeks to found the unity of all 
mankind in the fellowship of Christianity. 
The opportunity, he means, challenges 
_the Christian Church to permeate and con- 
trol all the agencies and processes which are 
making the world one. As once the idea 
of the holy Roman Empire gave a certain 
external bond for the spiritual unity, so now 
the empire of modern trade more really 
and powerfully brings races and nations 
together. ‘‘Commercial expansion demands 
the brotherhood of nations,’’ and this world- 
wide commercial system is a propagator 
of moral civilization. The supreme problem, 
therefore, is whether. the world’s commercial 
system will serve to propagate Christianity, 
and Mr. Paradise has searchings of heart 
over the incongruity of the Christian ideal 
and the secular life. The Asiatic world 
yields itself to Western influence, but will 
accept only so much of Christian civiliza- 
tion as harmonizes with the religion it pro- 
fesses. ‘The world unity of man is thus at 
stake in the problem of making all the 
common life respond to the ideal of the 
Kingdom of God. Mr. Paradise sees our 
social problem in a large perspective, and 
invests it with a larger dramatic interest. 


Sasoracr. By Emile Pouget. Trans- 
lated from the French, with an Introduc- 
tion by Arturo M. Giovannitti. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents.—In 1912 
the Socialist Party of America voted to 
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expel advocates of sabotage, but the socialist 
locals are not all in sympathy with this 
vote. When in prison last summer, Gio- 
vannitti translated this little book, and the 
publishers hope that it will serve to unite 
Socialists and syndicalists. Whether it be 
just or unjust, says Giovannitti, sabotage 
has an honest purpose: its sole aim is to 
benefit the working classes. We are there- 
fore instructed how to put sand in the ma- 
chines, kerosene in the bake ovens, waste the 
materials, bungle the work, rot thread with 
chemicals, and so forth and so forth, in order 
to bring to pass the co-operative common- 
wealth and the brotherhood of man. ~ Curi- 
ously the point of the book seems to be that 
sabotage is the very wickedness of capitalism 
itself, and we are expected to be morally 
indignant with the capitalists—and do like- 
wise. 

AN OvuTILINE History oF CuHina. By 
Herbert H. Gowen. $1.20. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co.—This is the first volume 
of a timely work. It may be that China is 
awakening, but the rest of the world is awak- 
ening to China. The Chinese are probably 
beginning an era of closer world relationships. 
The world does well to “sit up and take 
notice.’ Enlightened’ people are studying 
China. Many of them are studying about 
China, and there is a great deal of misinfor- 
mation in circulation. Such books as these 
are therefore doubly welcome, for they put 
the truth in accessible form. This volume 
clearly and lucidly traces the history of China 
down to the time when the Manchus con- 
quered the country and set up the dynasty 
that has just ended. Chinese history in defi- 
nite form extends back thousands of years 
before the Christian era. The author makes 
remarkably interesting even the story of the 
origins of the people and the nation. ‘The 
more recent centuries are the background of 
the present situation, and are made easily 
comprehensible. 


THE FETTERS OF FREEDOM. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.35 net.—Dr. Brady’s new his- 
torical novel has been running as a serial 
in the Churchman. It is a story of the time 
of Paul with a love interest between a Roman 
patrician and a British maiden, taken cap- 
tive and sold in the slave market. Dr. 
Brady wrote his preface before writing 
his book, assuring his expected and expectant 
readers that at all events he should keep his 
people out of the Circus Maximus, should 
describe no revelries in the “Transitory 
House” of Nero, and should avoid all 
extended descriptions of Roman life and 
manners. This promise he kept with fidel- 
ity. The action is rapid, the incidents 
dramatics and the escapes from Nero’s 
wrath narrow indeed. The picture of Paul 
is strikingly realistic. It is he who is evi- 
dently Dr. Brady’s real hero, and the dedi- 
cation is ‘‘To the immortal memory of the 
greatest man of all who have been born of 
man and woman.” 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY. London: Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association. 2 
shillings—This is an admirable little vol- 
ume of about three hundred pages. It con- 
tains nine essays of great value by Unita- 
rian writers: (1) “Unitarian Christianity,” 
by William Ellery Channing; (2) ‘The Imi- 
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tableness of Christ’s Character” (by the same 
author); (3) ‘‘Why amI a Unitarian?” by 
James Freeman Clarke; (4) “Strong Points 
of Christianity,” by William Gaskell; (5) 
“The Doctrines of the Trinity,” by James 
Harwood; (6) “The Future Life,” by R. 
Travers Herford; (7) “Footprints of the 
Creator,’”’ by John E. Manning; (8) ‘ Doc- 
trine of the Unity of God,” by Thomas R. 
Slicer;, (9) “Modern Phases of the Atone- 
ment,” by George Vance Smith. It is an 
admirably arranged and well-balanced vol- 
ume. It is significant that it is taken from 
the writings of English and American think- 
ers in liberal faith. 


Morar TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL AND 
Home. By E. Hershy Sneath and George 
Hodges. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 80 cents.—It will be remembered 
that Prof. Sneath and Dr. Hodges have pre- 
pared together a graded system of moral in- 
struction (the Golden Rule Series) in the form 
of a series of literary and ethical readers. 
The present volume is an outgrowth of their 
experience in the preparation of that series 
and is intended to supply teachers with a 
manual for moral training in elementary 
schools. The bodily life, the intellectual life, 
the various relations of the social life, the 
economic, political, and zsthetic life are pre- 
sented in such a way as to open to the 
teacher methods of implanting in the child 
tendencies that shall lead him to the right 
fulfilment of his various obligations. The 
book is consistently practical and offers gen- 
uine help to mothers and teachers. 


THE Hanp oF PETRARCH. By T. R. 
Sullivan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.30.—These short stories are, as 
Mr. Sullivan’s work always is, distinguished 
by a consistent working out not only of the 
central theme, but of the attendant circum- 
stances and a restful, satisfactory style 
which, coming after the breathless, staccato 
manner of many recent story-writers, is 
truly enjoyable. Mr. Sullivan assumes that 
you have leisure to listen to him, and he 
unfolds his narrative with due regard for its 
various values. From the Italian story of 
“The Hand of Petrarch,’”’ which gives its 
name to the volume, to ‘“The Roman Cab- 
man,’’ with its modern setting, which ends 
it, the seven stories cover interesting situa- 
tions and well-drawn, carefully typical 
characters. 


Wor.tp Epucation. By W. Scott. Cam- 
bridge: Printed for the Author. $1. By 
mail, $1.10. (W. B. Clarke Company, Bos- 
ton.)—The progress of the world is not.be- 
yond human power of direction. ‘This ship 
that humanity is on can be steered. [If it is 
to make the desired port, it must be steered. 
We will not drift to the most desirable point. 
The author of this valuable and interesting 
book believes that the time is ripe for a great 
world campaign for education. Freedom 
has made marvellous strides in the last cen- 
tury and a half, and this freedom gives the 
opportunity for a better intellectual and 
social life. With the approach to universal 
freedom there should be universal education. 
The better understanding of religion, the 
interest among men of the nations in the 
religion of other nations, the new sense of 
social possibilities, are influences for success 
in educational undertakings, 
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AN UNKNowN Lover, By Mrs. George 
DeHorne Vaizey. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35 net.—This ought to 
be accepted as one of the leading novels 
for summer enjoyment. The characters 
are well realized, the incidents delightfully 
fresh and entertaining, and the story has 
certainly the effect of novelty, whether or 
not the theme can be said to be entirely new. 
It is a first-rate story, too interesting to fall 
asleep over, and too keen in its social out- 
look to be called frivolous. A hardened 
reviewer doesn’t expect really to enjoy many 
novels, but one of the tribe has surely enjoyed 
this.” 


Miscellaneous. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, edited 
by R. St. John Parry, belongs to the Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament for schools and col- 
leges, and is a scholarly commentary on the 
Greek text with a good critical introduction. 
The notes are brief and pointed and well 
adapted for serious study. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNBAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF **THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“*THE CAROL,” “‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions a special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, 80 far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a Borers treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, w! the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
nag oh i Vaiee” bas ready been adopted b: 

and Voice a ly been ted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received thro’ its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few rts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Res. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked “mage of the music is what it should be in 
a ‘or n,—brightness.”” 

ick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 
_the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Res. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian — 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
been the good fortune of the liberal 

es a decisive step in advance. .. . 
ep most excellent nm of , with a gen- 
erous range logical development com simplicity, 
Gigulty, and variety, with rare discricination.”” " 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


Education 
“Tt is ; to find a book consisting apparen 
of songs which young people may without loss 
of self-respect, and y without yerssy 
” arranged and attractively printed... . I am - 


se eemenn sen. the Set pert. of the book be my ows 
"Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Co 60 ts > 5 
Te Reechacpanbecks ny tia an ec pe 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
372 CONGRESS STREET, , MASS, 
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One of the most interesting of the Children 
of Other Lands Series, published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard, is When I was a Boy in Greece, 
by George Demetrios, who has been in this 
country about two years now. The book 
gives one a fresh sense of the gain that 
ought to result to*our American civilization 
by the coming of sttch youths. John A. 
Huybers, in an introduction, describes his 
first meeting with the writer, when, as a 
boyjof sixteen, recently arrived in this coun- 
try from Southern Macedonia, he told in his 
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own language to listeners of his own people 
the story of Xenophon’s “Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand,’ speaking without a book 
for an hour and a half to keenly interested 
listeners of his race in their own language. 
The boy’s knowledge of ancient and modern 
Greek, his delight in art and literature, his 
patriotism and his manly ambition, may be 
read between the lines of this simple and 
interesting story of a boyhood spent under 
Turkish rule, amid surroundings far different 
from those we know best. 
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LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SamMuEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 


peace, religious and social liberty. 


Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 


tly | century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 


activity in bringing about the good life. 


That, to him, was a sunny life. 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


105 EAST 224 STREET, NEW YORK 
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Che Home. 
The! Kitchen. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


Of all the rooms in our house 
I like the kitchen best; 
There’s always something going on, 
Something to interest 
A little boy who has to play 
Indoors upon a rainy day. 


So when they say, “Oh, do be still,” 
And, “Don’t make such a noise,” 

I go straight to the kitchen; our 
Bridget she just loves boys; 

She seems to know the things to do 

To make you have a good time, too. 


She lets me cut out brown-bread men 
And cookie stars and moons; 

And, if she’s made some chocolate cake, 
T always lick the spoons; 

And, ’fore she starts to sweep the room, 

She rides me round upon the broom. 


The kitchen’s fascinating for 
It’s full of lively things; } 
The faucets run, then drip, zip, zip; 
And, while the kettle sings, 
I beat the dish-pan with a spoon 
And Bridget dances a “ break-doon.”” 


Some Plants that Feed on Insects. 


In marshy, boggy places there grow some 
curious plants which have the habit of feed- 
ing on insects. The soil they grow in is re- 
sponsible for this habit,.as it does not contain 
the nitrogen and sulphur which plants re- 
quire, so they must get these elements the 
best they can. They do so by preying on 
small insects, the juices of whose bodies 
furnish them with what they need. 

The sundew is a harmless-looking little 
plant which I have often met in boggy spots 
in Maine, and which may be found in other 
States. Its round leaves, spread out in ro- 
sette fashion near the ground, are covered 
with fine red hairs slightly bulbous at the 
end. The color and the smell of a sticky 
liquid with which the leaves are covered 
attracts insects. When one of these alights 
on a leaf, the hairs close in from all sides and 
hold the foolish visitor fast until, with the 
aid of the fluid pouring out from the tiny 
glands at the ends of the hairs, the plant has 
well digested it. 

In North Carolina grows the Venus’s fly- 
trap, a small plant only a few inches high, 
which has a deadly trap for insects. The 
leaves which grow from the root are rather 
long and are divided crosswise into two parts. 
The portion at the end has a strong hinge up 
the middle, and its two edges fringed with 
hairs close over the insect which alights on 
it. The leaf stays shut anywhere from nine 
to twenty-four hours. 

The pitcher plants, several varieties of 
which grow in the United States, catch their 
insects in pitchers formed by the growing 
together of a long leaf at its edges. These 
pitchers are rich dark red in color and secrete 
a sweet liquid which attracts their prey. 
Their inside walls are covered with fine stiff 
hairs pointing downward which make en- 
trance to the trap easy, but retreat im- 
possible. 

In the most common variety the pitchers 
are open at the top, though there is a slight 
hood (the true leaf), so they always hold 
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water which drowns the fly and helps dissolve 
it as well. However, the hood of the Cali- 
fornia plant reaches so far over that no 
water can enter, and it depends on its juices 
alone for dissolving the insect. 

The bladderwort, whose delicate yellow 
blossoms rise above dirty pools in which the 
rest of the plant is submerged, catches in- 
numerable small insects in bladders attached 
to its roots, leaves, and stems. In these the 
unwary ones are safely imprisoned by means 
of valves opening inward.—Mabel B. Good- 
lander, in the Churchman. 


Witch Dances. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Rain, rain, rain, all day long! 

Disconsolate faces peer from the windows 
of hotels and lodgings. A tourist party is 
stranded at the Prince of Wales, among them 
the stout gentleman from Grimscon City, 
who informs every one who will lend a sym- 
pathetic ear that never again will he fail to 
realize when he’s well off! Never again will 
any one see him ottside of God’s Own 
Country! : 

The Adorer has learned to make light of 
the uncertainties of Lakeland weather. A 
mackintosh, light umbrella, short serge 
skirt, and stout boots are weapons which 
one may quite successfully wage against that 
silvery down-dropping. 

Then the whole landscape is so beautiful 
under it, so green, so fresh, so radiantly 
flowery. Ihe mountain-tops disappear, 
then reappear in sudden bold masses. Little 
waterfalls come leaping down in unexpected 
places, and brown becks grow communica- 
tive. 

Tongue Ghyll is thundering gloriously in 
Bramley’s. garden, sending foam wreaths 
up over the moss-embroidered, fern-decorated 
boulders. . 

There is much to do in Grasmere even on 
a rainy day. 

One may drop in at the Town Hall to see 
the exhibit of the Lake Artists Association, 
and lose one’s self in mountain grandeur, 
storm-swept or sun-crowned, in the mystery 
of shadowy tarns, the dimple of lake water, 
the glowing beauty of cottage gardens. 

Then there is always the churchyard with 
its sighing yews folded in the Rothay’s cury- 
ing arm. One must wish to linger where 
the Laureate sleeps and drop a flower on 
Hartley Coleridge’s lowly grave. 

It is good to sit a moment in the quiet 
House of God and think the thoughts of 
peace. 

Dove Cottage is a real refuge on a rainy 
morning. Grandma Dixon may have time 
for a ‘“‘clack,”’ or some stray visitor be glad 
to talk of Wordsworth. Then, too, when is it 
not a pleasure to linger a moment in the rus- 
tic arbor at the very top of Dorothy’s garden, 
and realize that it was here on days both 
dark and fair that the poet and his sister 
spent so many happy, busy hours? 

And all the way from the cottage in the 
fields to Dove Cottage there are occasional 
Erics trudging along on errands, Agnes, 
dove-eyed and sweet-faced at her mother’s 
door, ready for a hug and a little gossip. 

One is fairly sure Phyllis is at the post- 
office, and, as for Tom, Jack, Joan, Florrie, 
Bessie, and the rest, they are spilled out by 
the way like so many sweet posies. 
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Yes, Ratha, Ratha with her wonderful 
copper-colored curls, is at her father’s shop 
door, poring over the First Reader you 
brought her from Boston in the New World, 
and runs out to show you how well she can 
read about the ‘‘little booterfly.” Colin 
has escaped into the garden and is racing 
about in the wet pursued by a justly indig- 
nant mother. 

Surely, Grasmere is not dull even on a 
rainy morning! : 

Besides, at Dove Cottage there are always 
dear, quaint Emily, friendly Madge, wise 
little Norah, and Jessie, the flower of the 
family. 

But there is also a cottage in the fields 
just off the Keswick road going up Dunmail, 
—a cottage and a garden where roses and 
potatoes thrive, cheek by jowl. 

It’s the cottage with a vine-wreathed 
porch over the front door and a corncrake 
in the hedge! ; 

(If you don’t know what a corncrake is, 
ask the Exile from Erin in your kitchen. She 
will put her apron up to one eye and inform 
you, ‘‘It’s a beautiful bird, so homelike and 
friendly.” Thus does love and homesick- 
ness lend a glamour. 

To be strictly truthful, the song of the 
corncrake is as monotonous and agreeable as 
the vocal efforts of a slightly asthmatic and 
entirely disheartened old rocking-chair. 
During the grass cutting it complains day 
and night without cessation, until one sus- 
pects it possesses iron vocal chords.) 

There is also dinner in the sitting-room 
and after that a bright little fire in the grate. 
One becomes suddenly conscientious and 
writes home letters or reads ‘‘’The Excur- 
sion.’”’ But a moment arrives when we are 
conscious of stinshine somewhere. 

It is but a step to the porch. Yes, the 
rain is over! 

Silverhow is unclouded with four splendid 
waterfalls streaking its brow. Roses smile 
in the garden under twinkling diamonds. 
The fells are divinely blue; but what is going 
on in EHasedale? 

The mountain-tops there still carry their 
cowls of mist, but the whole valley is filled 
with a crowd of spectral forms. The mists 
have gathered themselves in separate, spiral 
pillars, that march in stately fashion like 
some procession of giants. The Adorer 
clutches the porch railings. Can it be real? 

“Are you going out, miss?’’ says Mother 
Grass from the doorway. ‘“‘I’ll be putting in 
your tea.” 

“No, no, but just look up into Easedale 
and see those white witches.” 

“Yes, miss, it is queer-like. 
tea is ready.” 

The spirits cease their procession and be- 
gin a stately dance that increases in speed 
until it degenerates into nothing more or less 
than a rollicking jig. 

The white witches bend and sway drunk- 
enly. They now shroud their fearsome faces, 
now strive to pull aside the veils. 

“Oh, I hope they won't,” murmurs the 
Adorer with a little shiver. 

Now they join in groups of twos and 
threes and melt into one another. Then 
they re-form, advance, retreat, bow, or whirl 
haughtily, ignoring one another. They 
wave long, ghostly arms to the side or over 
cowled heads. Now they join hands in a 
long row and reel as do Belgian peasants in 
an orgie. It is all so unbelievable! The 
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Adorer has to pinch herself to prove she is 
not dreaming. 

“Corrie! Corrie! look up Easedale and see 
if there was ever anything so queer as those 
mists.” 

Old Corrie the other side of the hedge 
leans a moment on his broom and shakes his 
head mournfully. ‘There was nivver owt 
bad but came Ejasedale way,’ hecroaks. “It’s 
naw good,—naw good!”’ 

Suddenly one huge, portenteus figure 
fills the valley and strides up and down with 
gigantic dignity. 

“Your tea is in, miss!” 

“But look at this, Mother Grass! 
leave such a wonder.” 

“You're gettin’ all damp against that ivy, 
miss.” 

Suddenly the giant resolved itself into a 
multitude of tricksy figures that played hide- 
and-seek and leap-frog with utter abandon. 
It makes the Adorer fairly giddy to watch 
their pranks. 

“Your tea is gettin’ o’er strong, and the tea 
cake will be soggy,” comes sadly from the 
doorway. 

“Mother Grass! Ill go down on my 
knees by and by, but I won’t come in now!” 

There is a chuckle beyond the door, but 
no more interruptions. So the witch dances 
go on, until suddenly the valley clears as by 
magic, and a rosy cloud floats over the dark 
mountains, ; 

“Did you see the Witch Dances last night?”’ 
inquires the Adorer over the teacups at Ease- 
dale House the following afternoon. 

“Our Boston friend is making merry as 
usual over us slow Britons.” 

“No, I’m not. Ask Mrs. Grass. Ask 
Corrie! They saw it. Don’t tell me you 
missed the Witch Dances of the mist.” 

“T fear we did. You are always envying 
us for living here. Now just that fact makes 
us too often lose the best of what is going 
on. You have to look at things from the 
outside sometimes to really see anything.” 

“Well, I saw them, and I'll tell you all 
about it. Now I’ll always know what it 
means when they say, ‘There’s great doings 
up in Easedale.’” 
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The Magic Apple. 


“Such a rainy day!”’ said little Amy, dole- 
fully. ‘I wish that I knew something new 
to do.” 

“When I was alittle girl,’ said her mamma, 
“T used to think it great fun to make a 
magic apple and surprise my papa. How 
would you like to make one for your papa?”’ 

Amy was delighted with the idea, and 
brought a large, fair apple. Her mamma 
gave her a long needle and strong thread, 
and showed her how to take a long stitch in 
the apple close under the skin. Amy drew 
the thread, leaving about two inches hang- 
ing out of the apple. Then she put the 
needle into the very hole that it came out of, 
and took another long stitch, and so on all 
around the apple, at the end bringing the 
needle and thread out of the very first hole. 
Then she took hold of both ends of the 
thread and pulled hard, but carefully; and 
all the thread came out of the first hole. 
Amy rubbed the apple, which was a fine red 
one, until it shone like glass. The needle- 
holes did not show. 


_ When her papa came home, Amy gave 


him the apple; and he sat down by the fire to 
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eat it. He began to peel it with his sharp 
knife. Oh, how surprised he looked when 
the apple suddenly fell in two when he had 
it a little more than half peeled! 

Amy was pleased and surprised, too, for 
she had not realized that she had cut the 
apple in two under the skin when she pulled 
the thread out; but she had. 

Any child, with a little care, can make a 
magic apple just as Amy did, and surprise 
somebody very much.—Selected. 


The Helpers. 


BY ANNE SCHUTZE, 


I planted many seeds one day, 

And then I had to go away 

To make a visit; so I said, - 
“Oh, who will tend my garden-bed?”’ 


The Sun said: “TI will tend it. 

My warmest rays I’ll lend it, 

And, when you come back home at last, 
You'll find your seeds are sprouting fast.” 


The Cloud said: ‘‘I will tend it. 

My gentlest showers I’ll send it, 

And, when you have come home again, 
You'll see how gardens love the rain.” 


The Toad said: ‘I will tend it, 
By night and day defend it; 

No single bug or worm you'll see, 
If you will trust its care to me.” 


When I came home, my garden-bed 

Was just as sdfe as they had said, 

And all my flowers were bright and green, 
The finest garden ever seen! 


The Great Elm. 


Of all the trees that Billy knew, the very 
tallest was the great elm in the meadow-lot 
near the river. He heard that the spire 
of the new church at the village was more 
than a hundred feet tall, and he felt sure 
that his tree was taller than that. 

One day Billy and his cousin Robert were 
playing in the meadow. They sat down to 
rest for a minute in the shade of the great elm. 

“T wish that I could find out how tall this 
tree really is,’”’ said Billy. 

“Why, that is easy enough,” said Robert. 

They ran to the barn, where Robert picked 
out a small pole from a pile of lumber. With 
a foot rule, which Billy brought from the 
house, they found that the pole measured 
almost exactly ten feet in length. Taking 
both the pole and the foot rule, they hurried 
back to the meadow. ‘‘Now you sit down 
and watch me,” said Robert. 

He stuck the pole into the ground, not far 
from the elm, but outside the place where 
its great shadow fell. Then he carefully 
measured the shadow that was cast by the 
pole, and with equal care measured the dis- 
tance from the base of the tree to the end of 
the shadow cast by its topmost branches. 

“Your elm is one hundred and twenty-eight 
feet tall,” he said, a moment later. 

“How did you do it?”’ cried Billy. 

“There could be nothing easier,” said his 
cousin. ‘“‘The pole is ten feet tall, and I 
found that its shadow is just five feet in 
length. Now that means that it takes two 
feet of the pole, with the sun where it is now, 
to cast a foot of shadow. Of course it is the 
same with the tree. I found that the length 
of the tree’s shadow is sixty-four feet. This 
means that the tree itself is twice sixty-four 
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feet, or one hundred and twenty-eight feet 
high. Do you see? That is the way our 
teacher had us find out the height of our 
flagpole.” 

Billy was quick enough to understand, and 
before another day had passed he had meas- 
ured the height of a score of trees in the 
meadow and near the house.—Vzrginia 
Bowdoin, in the Youth's Companion. 


An Unexpected Answer. 


A kindergarten teacher was recently re- 
viewing her little class in the instruction 
given the day previous. . The following are 
a part of the questions and their answers :— 

Teacher: ‘Now, children, I told you yes- 
terday about the various materials from 
which your dresses are made,—silk, wool, 
and cotton. Let me see how well you re- 
member. Margie, where did the material 
come from of which your dress is made?” 


Margie: ‘It once grew upon the back of 
a sheep.” 

Teacher: “Very good. And _ yours, 
Blanche?” 

Blanche: ‘‘My dress once grew upon the 


back of a sheep, and a part of it was spun by 
the silkworm.”’ : 

Teacher: ‘‘Correct! And yours, Lucy?” 

Lucy (with evident embarrassment): ‘‘My 
dress was made out of an old one of 
mamma’s,”’ 

“Describe the hippopotamus,” said the 
teacher. ‘‘The hippopotamus,’”’ answered 
the little girl, “is a very beautiful animal, 
but is not useful. It is raised only in cir- 
cuses.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Who can tell me who George Washing- 
ton was?” asked a teacher in a primary 
school. A number of little hands waved 
eagerly. “Well, Jimmy, you may tell me,” 
said the teacher. ‘‘He was the first prisoner 
of the United States,” answered Jimmy, 
proudly. ar 


A little girl, mourning for her favorite 
cat, Bathsheba, asked a poet to commem- 
orate its memory in verse, which he did 
off-hand in this classical bit:— 


“Bathsheba! to whom none ever said scat. 
No worthier cat 
Ever sat on a mat 
Or caught a rat. 
Requiescat!”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. , 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used’to give 
senance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
¢c en 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
MA ee ee mnttind toon Spatiies wide t 

pplications solicited from wi ort: miles of 

Boston, who will take children to board or free ¥, bined 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%, 
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meet this phenomenal increase in work. o 
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Cardinal-flower. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


When summer comes, 
I often wish the poet-sage 
Had spared some lines his deathless page, 
Or rather that one raw May day 
Some magic might have brought his way 
The cardinal-flower. 


Tis heresy 
Perhaps, but who that loves has seen 
Its glory in a pool of green, 
And has not known that, rivalling rose 
And paling bird, pure beauty glows 
The cardinal-flower, 


The land grows tame; 
Vanished the fire from signal hill; 
Long gone the wigwam for the mill; 
But tall and proud beside the rill 
An Indian princess lingers still, 

The cardinal-flower. 


O lovely maid! 
Too close thou hidst thy brave heart true, 
Thy regal robes of royal hue; 
Shy violet and gentian blue, 
Even the daisy has its due, 
And why not you? 


Bright beauteous bloom! 
Whose glimpse beside the dusty way 
Has brightened all my sordid day, 
No words will ever paint your flame, 
Another has your wreath of fame, 

O cardinal-flower! 


A Toast to America. 


[At the large annual banquet to celebrate 
the Independence of the United States, 
while the American minister to Switzerland, 
Mr. H. S. Boutell, was in the chair, Mr. 
Louis Lombard of Trévano Castle, Lugano, 
and New York City, responded as follows to 
the toast:] 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in 
1877, one year after landing in America, I 
saw on the Pennsylvania Railroad train after 
train of oil cars set on fire by strikers, and I 
witnessed much rioting. At that moment I 
feared the country just beginning to be mine 
-was already coming to a bad end. It has 
thrived wondrously ever since. I did not 
know then that even prehistoric man had had 
his squabbles over the spoils of a hunt, arid 
that labor disputes had occurred and will 
probably recur at all epochs and places. 

We lead the world in all experiments, and 
it looks to us for experience. More than 
once have I heard from the lips of foreign 
statesmen: ‘‘We are watching your country 
to learn what to do and what not to do in our 
own. We are learning at your expense.” 

Many of our experiments have been ex- 
pensive. However, how could one be but 
optimistic on this birthday of our marvellous 
Republic among so many of her lovely 
daughters? Besides, I have not forgotten 
that Nero used to kill the bearer of bad news; 
and, although I am inclined to think most of 
you would refrain from such impolite prac- 
tices. none of us, I am sure, would relish a 
croaking note in our festal anthem. 

We are young, enthusiastic, fearless, and 
at times we speed upon unsafe ground; but 
it is thanks to these attributes of a healthy, 
hopeful, courageous youth that we generally 
succeed where the old and timid often fail. 

The darkest days in our history only re- 
flect the better the brilliancy of our horizon. 
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Mighty struggles, even deep wounds—wounds 


which seemed fatal—have ever left us 
stronger and wiser. 

%8No lasting good is gained without. pain. 
Had our colonists lived in peace and plenty, 
would they have evolved the great United 
States? We should thank the red man for 
having thrust upon us the bitter art of war. 
Had England treated us generously, we 
would have remained an English province, 
and our manifold activities, pregnant with 
good for all mankind, could not have received 
so strong an impulse, so deep an inspiration, 
as under the free stars and stripes. Had 
not brother been pitted against brother in a 
Civil War, slavery might still blot our name. 
And this very day, were the means for dis- 
honest money-getting uncurbed and the just 
demands. of labor unheeded, worse than 
panics and strikes would occur. 

Let us rejoice to-day. Exports beat their 
fabulous record. Our natural wealth, our 
inventiveness and public spirit, continue to 
bring forth limitless blessings. Our labor 
is all employed at the best wages in the 
world’s history, and our railways’ gross and 
net earnings are greater than ever. ‘The 
nation’s fortune will increase this year by ten 
billion dollars from our farms, and our fac- 
tories will turn out twenty billion dollars of 
goods. 

The Panama Canal is opening. We re- 
main a peaceful nation of hard workers: our 
wars with Mexico and Japan are already over 
at the sole cost of printer’s ink. And the 
budget is not burdened with a big army, be- 
cause no power, nor coalition of powers, 
would ever dream of permanently invading 
our soil. The advent of eternal peace may 
be remote: meanwhile we are learning to 
arbitrate rather than have wars or strikes,— 
conflicts usually costly to both sides. Our 
Constitution has endured, our Supreme 
Court holds the respect of the world, and we 
can rely, as in the past, upon the intelligence 
and fairness of the majority of our citizens,— 
benevolent forces that keep us from going 
far astray, while enabling us to progress, not 
alone for the benefit of our people, but also 
for the advancement of humanity. 

LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, July 4, 1913. 


Learning by Doing. 


BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE. 


When Booker T. Washington founded his 
great training-school for Negroes, he had 
never read “‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’”’ and was not 
familiar with the educational methods of the 
immortal Squeers. But the principle which 
Dickens parodied in his account of the meth- 
ods of instruction in vogue at Dotheboys 
Hall was, and still is, the key to the whole 
system of training for service which prevails 
at the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute. 

To learn by doing, not by reading about 
how things are done or seeing some one else 
do them, but by actually doing real work for 
a real purpose,—that is the way in which the 
1,600 students at Tuskegee are trained into 
proficient craftsmen and craftswomen in 
a score of productive occupations, and, when 
in the class-rooms they find their lessons 
closely correlated to the things they have 
actually been doing on the farm or in the 
shops, it is the experience of thirty years 
that they master the “why” far more 
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thoroughly from having learned the ‘‘how” 
than do students in purely cultural institu- 


tions of learning when they attempt to mas- 
ter theory without experience in practice. 

The whole aim and end of the Tuskegee 
school is to make of the Negro race better 
Negroes. The hand, the mind, and the moral 
sense are given equal attention in the cur- 
riculum of Dr. Washington’s institution. 
Every student that goes out goes as a mis- 
sionary to the people of his race. He or she 
must carry from ‘Tuskegee lessons which the 
Negro sorely needs, but’which mere precept 
cannot inculeate. Years of slavery have 
made the Negro as a race distrustful of his 
own abilities. He will not readily believe 
that it is possible for him to acquire the arts, 
the customs, the social responsibility, or the 
moral stature of the white man. His en- 
slaved ancestors sang of freedom, it is true, 
but it was the freedom that lies beyond the 
grave of which alone they dreamed. And 
the hopelessness of the slave still pervaded 
and dominated the entire race until Dr. 
Washington conceived his great idea of prov- 
ing to the Negroes, by object-lessons in their 
own communities, that they could elevate 
themselves to higher standards of living and 
of economic usefulness. 

It would have been perfectly futile to bring 
a hundred or a thousand young Negroes to 
Tuskegee and attempt to teach them by lect- 
ures and text-books how to live and how to 
be economically independent. But on the 
2,500-acre farm and in the shops in which the 
boys and girls are taught twenty different 
trades, they learn by doing not only how to 
make themselves more than self-supporting, 
but how to teach or show others of their race 
the same things, 

Everything that is done at Tuskegee is 
done by the Negroes themselves. A few 
white persons occasionally act in an advisory 
capacity, but so far as instruction is concerned, 
either in the industrial department, the class- 
room work, which occupies an equal amount 
of the student’s time, or in-any of the various 
administrative phases of the operation of a 
school plant of 126 buildings, housing and 
feeding as well as teaching 1,600 students the 
year around, it is the Negro, and the Negro 
alone, who is doing this work for his race at 
Tuskegee. 

On the day of thy arrival at Tuskegee in 
November, 1912, a squad of students who 
were mastering the carpenter’s trade were at 
work on the interior woodwork of the big 
new hospital building,—the bricks for which 
had previously been made and laid in place 
by other students, after the plans had been 
drawn by one of the instructors, assisted 
by still other students,—while the students 
from the tin shop were putting on the roof 
and the galvanized iron cornice, still other 
students were running the electric wires, and 
yet another class was engaged in installing 
the steam-heating system; for that is the 
way in which Tuskegee has become possessed 
of the largest group of buildings, as well as 
a group of the largest buildings in the whole 
state of Alabama, at a cost so surprisingly 
low as to be almost incredible. 

In running the baseboard around the walls 
of one of the rooms, the carpenter class 
came upon an unexpected problem. They 
had mastered the art of making a joint for a 
square corner, but here was a corner at an 
acute angle, for which their shop instruction 


had not prepared them. ‘They put their heads — 
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together, and, instead of fitting the base- 
board by “‘rule of thumb,” decided to take 
their problem with them next day into the 
geometry class. The whole class went down 
to the building and studied the problem at 
first hand, then went back to the class-room, 
and worked out a simple method of bisecting 
-an angle, which the instructor in carpentering 
declared afterwards was an actual improve- 
ment upon any method previously known to 
journeymen carpenters. I mention the in- 
cident because it illustrates not only the close 
relation that is constantly maintained at 
Tuskegee between the class-room and the 
shop, but because it must be self-evident 
that a geometry lesson learned in that way 
has qualities of inspiration and adhesion which 
nothing acquired solely from a _ text-book 
could possibly have. 

Thus, from the very fundamentals to the 
most advanced educational point to which 
the Tuskegee students are carried, the ideal 
of learning by doing prevails. Realizing 
that one of the first lessons needed by his 
race was that of cleanliness, Dr. Washington 
has from the beginning taught it by insist- 
ing upon absolute cleanliness as to person, 
clothing, rooms, buildings, and grounds 
throughout the school at all times. The 
boy or girl who has been called before the 
administrative officers and punished a few 
times for failure to report at the bath-house 
regularly, for neglecting to send a reasonable 
amount of soiled clothing to the school laun- 
dry, for having buttons missing, shoes un- 
laced, heels run over, bedrooms left in an 
untidy condition, papers, banana skins, or 
remnants of sugar-cane scattered about the 
paths and grounds, or any other form of 
uncleanliness or untidiness, soon learns to 
keep clean by the simple process of keeping 
clean. ; 

So, too, in other ways moral training is 
not a mere matter of preaching and instruc- 
tion, but is made a part of the discipline of 
the institution, with the result that I found 
among the students and former students 
with whom I talked a surprisingly extensive 
realization of the Christian ideal of religion 
in its true sense as a companion and guide in 
the affairs of daily life. That the whole 
spirit of Tuskegee—the spirit of service—is 
a truly religious one is not to be denied. 

Dr. Washington himself and his teachers 
are constantly learning by doing. It must 
not be imagined that the scope and plan of 
this great institution sprang full-fledged from 
the brain of the young mulatto who, thirty 
years ago, began his teachings in a little 
‘church with a handful of students. Through 
his teaching Dr. Washington has learned to 
teach. So of the instructors, both in the 
crafts and in the academic courses. It took 
years to discover, for example, that text- 
books written for nine-year-old Northern 
white children were not completely adapted 
to the instruction and edification of sixteen- 
year-old Southern Negroes; for the admis- 
sion requirements at Tuskegee, as to ability 
to read, write, and perform the four simple 
arithmetical operations, are about the quali- 
fications ordinarily possessed by a nine- 
year-old in the Northern public schools, but 
until recently somewhat difficult of acquire- 
ment by the Negro youth even of sixteen. 
Once the lesson was learned, however, the 
remedy was quickly sought, and now Tuske- 

, is writing and printing its own text- 
) —arithmetics that deal with cotton, 
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with which all the students are familiar, 
instead of with apples, which most of them 
have never seen; readers that contain stories 
about mules and corn, alligators and hominy, 
instead of fairies, bluebirds, roses, and snow. 

It is not only through the teachers which 
it sends out that Tuskegee is making its 
influence felt wherever the Negroes are and 
carrying to them the lesson of learning by 
doing. Its graduates and former students, 
by the force of example in their own com- 
munities, are spurring on their less fortunate 
neighbors to emulate them in better ways of 
working and living. So widely are they 
scattered and so completely has the entire 
Negro population of the South come under 
the influence of Dr. Washington and his 
school that one might almost say the entire 
colored population of the old slave States is 
learning by doing. 

But for the generosity of thousands of 
friends, North and South, Tuskegee would 
long ago have been compelled to close its 
doors. As it is, its endowment is far too 
small for its needs. Even with annual con- 
tributions, solicited every year, of more than 
$100,000 above its regular income, it finds 
itself cramped and unable to meet all of the 
demands upon it. It needs a larger endow- 
ment, it needs funds for special purposes, 
such as the preparation of new text-books, 
the enlargement of its teaching staff, new 
buildings and accommodations for more 
students, and better equipment for many of 
its industrial classes. As a public institu- 
tion, supported by the public, Tuskegee jus- 
tifies itself by rendering real and valuable 
public service. 


Federation of Colored Women’s 


Clubs. 


The Alabama Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs just closed its fifteenth 
annual meeting in Mobile after holding 
sessions, day and night, from Wednesday to 
Friday. Thirty-five local clubs were re- 
ported by 60 delegates, representing an 
aggregate membership of 875. The Fed- 
eration of Clubs was organized fourteen 
years ago. 

Letters read from clubs showed that over 
$12,000 has been raised and distributed by 
the clubs during the year. All the Clubs 
take up some form of reform and educational 
work in their localities. The Tuskegee Club 
raised over $600 for charity and educational 
work during the year. The A. M. Duncan 
Club of. Montgomery, Mrs. Lillian B. Dun- 
gee, president, raised $528 during the year 
for reform and charity work, and sent a 
check to the Federation for $128. 

The report which created the greatest 
enthusiasm at the meeting was made by the 
chairman, Mrs. lL. B. Dungee. This report 
showed 112 boys in the Alabama Reform 
School for Juvenile Negro Law-breakers; 
that the Federation has constructed during 
the year a trades building on the campus at 
a cost of $500; that the boys have earned 
more than $1,700 during the year from the 
school farm alone; that the sanitary condi- 
tion of the school is excellent; that the treat- 
ment of the inmates is humane; that the 
boys attend school one day and work the 
next, Sunday excepted; and that the edu- 
cational facilities are carefully looked after 
by the State superintendent. Closing her re- 
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port, Mrs. Dungee referred to the deep in- 
terest taken in the work at the Reformatory 
by the Governor of Alabama and his board 
of trustees. 

In addition to the literary instruction the 

boys at the Reformatory receive training 
in truck gardening, general farming, car- 
pentry, blacksmithing, and other trades, 
while they do their own cooking, washing, 
house-cleaning, and clothes-mending. Deep 
interest was centred in the action of the 
meeting with reference to the selection of a 
location for the proposed Rescue Home for 
delinquent negro girls. 
*~ The meeting was considered the best ever 
held. Twelve new clubs were added, and 
it is said others will come in when the plans 
for the Rescue Home are definitely made. 

The Federation will hold its next annual 
meeting in Greensboro, Ala., July 2-4, 1914. 
The Tuskegee Student. 


Bungalow Notes, Pine Ridge. 


We have had two cold, cloudy, depressing 
days. ‘The only cheerful sight was to watch 
three old horses, new-comers, feeding busily 
on the grass and clover in the field just below 
the bungalow fence. Of them it might be 
truly said—they were ‘‘in clover,” for the 
field has large patches of red and pink and 
white clover in which they buried their noses, 
nibbling, not the pretty blossoms, which I 
should think they would love, but the tender 
young green leaves close to the ground. 

Tn this field only old, lame horses, or some- 
times the donkeys, are allowed, and I have ob- 
served that the clover patches are not visited 
as much as the plain grass. Even the little 
donkeys walk around the clover as if they did 
not want to spoil the beauty of the blossoms. 

The trees had to be sprayed all over Pine 
Ridge. How- many birds were poisoned by 
this spray no one can tell, but, whereas a year 
ago I never awoke in the early morning with- 
out hearing a beautiful bird concert, I now 
hear nothing but an occasional bobolink, the 
phoebe bird who builds every year in the barn 
cellar and raises two broods, and the ever- 
present Jim Crow and his friends. 

It seems lonesome to lie awake at four and 
five in the morning and not hear the song of 
the robins, which I have enjoyed so much, 
but there seem to be very few robins this 
year. ‘They have been almost exterminated; 
I imagine by the pot-hunters in the South, 
and, oh, the pity of it! 

Since I spent nearly six weeks in the South 
this spring and found how little interest, not 
only the men, but the women took in humane 
work, I have felt quite discouraged about con- 
ditions there. If only a handful of women 
are earnest enough to take up and persevere 
in any good work, they can always accomplish 
something, but they can do more and better 
work if they can get a few earnest men to take 
hold with them. I believe in men and women 
working together. 

Our pheebe builds her nest year after year 
in the same spot, on one side of a beam, 
roofing the barn cellar. We think she does 
not entirely rebuild, but repairs, as she has 
been seen cleaning out the nest with great 
vigor. The cellar is low, and this year we are 
having some work done in it that necessitates 
the backing in and hauling out of a tipeart 
many times a day. I have seen the dear 
little bird fly in and out so close to the horse’s 
head she almost seemed to touch it, and the 
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man who is working there said that every 
now and then he sees some tiny heads of baby- 
birds appear over the edge of the nest. They 
will probably fly very soon, in fact I thought 
I saw one flying out of the door to-day. 

‘ Last year phoebe raised a brood while car- 
penters were working and pounding over her 
head every day. If more of our birds could 
trust us and keep their nests close under our 
care, the wicked little red squirrels, the blue 
jays, andjthe crows could not destroy them. 

July 1.—This is an intensely hot day. 
We have kept our bird pool and basin well 
filled. A family of young blackbirds ap- 
peared this forenoon with much calling and 
chirping. I watched them come, and has- 
tened out to the bird table and spread a feast 
for them. ‘That was what the mother-bird 
came for, to give her clamorous little family 
food and water with as little trouble as pos- 
sible. I saw her settle the children right on 
the table in the midst of the crumbs and stuff 
crumbs into the gaping bills at her side. 
Pretty soon they began to pick a little for 
themselves, and then I saw her take them to 
the bird pool close by and teach them how 
to get a bath. Other blackbirds came and 
joined them until the air was full of their 
rich throaty chirp. 

While the trees were covered with poison 
spray, I put crumbs around generously to keep 
the birds from taking poisoned food. With 
all our care several chickens, one gosling, and 
a rabbit have taken the poison and died. The 
“tanglefoot’”’? is equally dangerous. Four 
little birds have been found stuck fast to the 
band of tanglefoot around trees by the road- 
side or in a field, and brought by children of 
the neighborhood to Pine Ridge, where, I am 
glad to say, they were cleaned up and were 
then able to fly away. 

The latest bird report is that the great in- 
crease of insect pests is due to the fact that 
so many ctckoos have been killed by men who 
are pot-hunters and by the boys who are al- 
lowed to carry guns. 

The chippie who built her nest in a cedar- 
tree near the bungalow has disappeared. 
The nest is there with four little eggs, but the 
little bird is gone, and we fear she has been 
poisoned by the spraying of the trees. It is 
to me a sad sight to see a deserted nest, for 
there is certain to be a bird tragedy back of it. 
As we have no cat and have not seen any 
neighbor’s cat anywhere near the bungalow 
or the tree this summer, we cannot lay the 
tragedy to the cat. A squirrel or blue jay 
would have torn down the nest and eaten the 
eggs. It is possible that the crows attacked 
the little bird and killed her, but the most 
likely explanation is the poison on the trees, 
From Our Fourfooted Friends. 


Contentment versus Satisfaction. 


Does the church teach that a man should 
be satisfied with his present condition, no 
matter what that condition may be? Long 
hours, short wages, unsanitary workshops, 
unhealthy homes, uneducated minds? Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. The 
whole trend of its teaching is in the opposite 
direction. Some men are sneeringly saying 
that the Church teaches submission, and 
that, therefore, it is an obstacle in the way 
of real progress. I want to point out the 
difference between being ‘‘content’” and 
being “satisfied.’”’ The Bible exhorts men 
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to be content. It does not teach that they 
are to be satisfied. 

There is a great difference between the 
two. St. Paul said that he had learned, in 
whatsoever state he was, “therewith to be 
content.” He had learned how to make 
the best of things as they were. But in the 
same epistle he added: ‘“‘Not as though I 
had already attained, either were already 
perfect. This one thing I do: forgetting 
the things which are behind [the successes 
and the failures], I press on.’ He was 
content, but not satisfied. 

Satisfaction is derived from the Latin 
words “satis” and “facio,’” which mean 
making or having enough. Contentment is 
from the Latin ‘“‘contineo,”’ which means to 
contain, or to hold one’s self together. 

Contentment lies in one’s self. Satisfac- 
tion is derived from external objects. Con- 
tentment means the enjoyment of what one 
has, but it does not imply that one has 
reached the ideal. It is not indifference or 
laziness. It does not demoralize character 
or hinder noble aspirations or brave endeavor 
after improvement. 

It does mean, however, that one is self- 
contained,—the master of one’s self. No 
man can reach out after better and higher 
things until he has conquered himself. 
Solomon, the wise king, once said, ‘‘He 
that ruleth his spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” 

And so the Church is with the toiler in 
his struggles after better things. It does 
not teach that a man must be satisfied. It 
does teach that a man should learn to be 
content,—and so does common sense teach 
it—Rev. Charles Stelzle, in the Presbyterian 
Advance. 


A Dr. Hale Interest. 


oe 


During the week when so much has been 
said about Dr. Hale, the writer has regretted 
that no word has been said of a matter that 
lay very close to his heart some twenty-five 
or more years ago. At that time Dr. Hale 
called together a number of young men 
and lads, and organized what he was pleased 
to call the Tolstoy Club. The object of the 
club, as he stated at our first meeting, was 
to get acquainted with the other fellow and 
to help him, of course. We met in the 
most delightfully informal way on Tuesday 
evening at Parker Memorial. Very little 
organization machinery was used. It is 
doubtful if we had a set of by-laws. But, 
olr! those never-to-be-forgotten talks by 
our leader—and the going out from them on 
all kinds of errands to “‘help the other man.” 
The eager, ambitious, young hearts gathered 
around Dr. Hale was what he loved, and 
how he loved to put them to work! All 
manner of things were looked into. Some 
question about our correctional institutions 
might come up, or the housing of our poor, 
and, with a fine disregard for details, Dr. 
Hale would ask one of us to “look it up and 
see what could be done.” Little attention 
was paid to methods or means and not much 
emphasis placed on results, but his “well 
done” always came when the effort was made. 
It must appear to those of the club now 
living that Dr. Hale’s real reason for its 
existence was the training of those high- 
hearted fellows to useful citizenship and 
lives of helpfulness. Dr. Hale’s gifted son, 
Robert Beverly Hale,—who left us all too 
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soon,—was very active in the work of the 
club. Many of its members are to-day 
filling large places in our national and civic 
life. 

The Hale House was a direct outgrowth 
of the Tolstoy Club. ‘The writer remembers 
well going with Dr. Hale and other of our 
members to itispect and secure the first loca- 
tion of Hale House on Decatur Street in the 
South End. On being asked by one of our 
members just what he wanted done, Dr. 
Hale replied in his characteristic way, “I 
want the doorsteps kept cleaner and the 
windows brighter than any other house on 
the street.” The house was very shabby 
and dingy when we secured it, and much 
work was done by the club members in the 
way of cleaning and painting. ‘The furnish- 
ings were largely given. The writer re- 
members one afternoon when Dr. Hale said 
to him, ‘‘Can’t you get some carpet some- 
where?”’” Of course there was nothing to 
do but go out and get it; and how pleased 
Dr. Hale was when a roll of carpet was 
secured through the generosity of Mr. Capen! 
The splendid work done since by Hale House 
is a matter of history. One special line of 
work of the club should be spoken of,—the 
work among the boys and children. ‘The 
long tramps in the woods with a party of 
boys led by one of the club members were 
very pleasing to Dr. Hale. The writer re- 
members one errand that filled him with 
dismay. On a bright Sunday morning the 
doctor appeared with instructions to go to 
a Sunday-school recently formed and talk to 
the children. “But what shall I say?” - ‘‘Oh, 
anything’ (again scorning details), But 
the point of the matter is, we always obeyed 
orders. The club long since disbanded and 
our loved leader is gone, but, “his works do 


follow him,’ and those who gathered with | 


him will never lose the inspiration we drew 
from him, who, like his Master, went about 
doing good.—Franklin P. Daly, in Lend-a- 
Hand Leaflet. 


Still Wanted. 


BY S. G. PALMER. 


Men of action, men of power, 
Men who in a needed hour 

Will neither falter nor complain, 
Who having stood will stand again. 


Still duty calls her sons to rise, 
And tell their strength in deeds most wise. 
Where one may falter, shall there be 
Another pledged to loyalty? 


The manners and the worth of youth 
Shall prove their virtue, love of truth; 

Hearts will respond to human need, 
And show true life a saving creed. 


In the Submarine Gardens of 
California. 


BY A. TEGNIER. 


Among the islands of California, that rise 
from the sea like the peaks of submerged 
mountains, are wonderful submarine or, as 
some have termed them, floating gardens. At 
Santa Barbara the entrance to the bay is a 
maze of them, and the islands off the coast, 
especially Santa Catalina, are more or less 
surrounded. 

The submarine gardens are made by the 
long streamers of seaweed, which, attached 
to the bottom of the sea, grow upward to 
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a distance of from fifty to five hundred feet, 
and throw out broad leaves and air bulbs 
that act as so many little balloons in sup- 
porting the growths. A perfect forest of 
broad, bright green leaves is seen, rising up- 
ward and presenting a sharp contrast to the 
blue of the water in which they grow. Grace- 
ful in appearance, they turn at every motion 
of the water. Now floating directly toward 
the surface, with their leaves high above the 
water and caught in the breeze, now reaching 
away in long streamers, they form the most 
striking and beautiful objects of aquatic 
vegetation. 

When in-shore, the huge plants, unaffected 
by the currents, stand upright, and become 
in all reality floating gardens, that in many 
cases support the weight of the human body. 

In the Bay of Avalon they offer so many 
attractions that boats have been constructed 
to afford the occupants an opportunity of 
viewing the wonders of the ocean world. 
These craft are provided with large windows 
of thick glass in their bilges, so that the 
observer can sit in the boat, and gaze down 
through the window and see the marine life. 
The glass magnifies the objects; and, float- 
ing along, one can almost imagine himself 
under the water, and roaming at will in the 
submarine gardens. 

Each leaf or frond is covered with patches 
of color, that represent in reality various 
animals or plants. Some are purple, some 
red, green, or yellow. Here are delicate sea 
anemones, which so closely resemble bloom- 
ing flowers that they can hardly be distin- 
guished from the true flowers of the land. 
At the slightest vibration they close up, 
withdrawing their many colored tentacles, 
then slowly come into bloom again. 

Here also are minute, plant-like things that 
are really animals growing in a shrub-like 
form, and among the many wonders of this 
floating garden are some that give birth to 
most minute young, that become jelly fishes, 
to float away and at night fill the sea with 
a wonderful phosphorescent light. Strange 
shellfish crawl over the great leaves; crabs 
that mimic their color in a perfect manner 
cling to them; and fishes exactly of the same 
tint, safe in this resemblance from their 
numerous enemies. 

The long leaves, when unaffected by the 
current, rise directly upward, and form a 
maze of arches, down among which many 
strange forms are to be seen. Right on the 
bottom a large octopus comes limping along, 
throwing out its eight sucker-lined arms, 
moving in a strange fashion; waves of color 
passing over it that seem to adapt it to the 
hue of the bottom over which it is pass- 
ing. Near by it an argonaut, or nautilus, is 
glimpsed crawling along, holding its delicate 
shell over its head. In the crevices of the 
rock are dark-colored echini, a perfect maze of 
bristling pins and needles, which wave to and 
fro and resent the intrusion of any enemy. 

These are the ground dwellers of this sea 
garden. But there are other forms,—fishes 
which vie with one another and with the 
birds of the land in their different beauties 
of color. 

These fishes poise among the leaves and 
present strange contrasts. One is of a brill- 
iant hue with high fins,—a gold fish, the grace- 
ful movements of which form an extremely 
attractive feature of the garden. 

Scores of little fishes glide past, that are 
Teal gems in all the brilliancy of their orna- 
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mentation, bright, jewel-like spots appearing 
here and there over their bodies. 

Suddenly the small fry rush away as a 
great form glides slowly through the garden. 
It is the king of the bass, a fish five feet long, 
of a rich mahogany hue, whose home is in 
these gardens of the sea. Usually following 
it, a silvery fish is to be seen, with a yellow 
tail and a stripe along its sides. 

The most remarkable of all the finny tribes 
frequenting these floating gardens is a fish 
about a foot in length, so grotesque in shape 
that it is almost impossible to distinguish it 
from .the weed. Its head and back are 
covered with tentacle-like growths, and its 
color is an exact imitation of the weed. ‘This 
curious fish builds a nest in the kelp by wind- 
ing the weed in and out, forming a ball in 
which its ova are deposited and the young are 
reared. 

At night the spectacle is often a strangely 


beautiful one, seen through the glass windows, 
as nearly all the fishes are light-givers. Where 
during the day the sunlight revealed the 
sea-growths, the mysterious lights play on 
an infinite variety of finny forms, and the 
masses atid mazes of seaweed are scenes of 
light and beauty belonging only to the land 
of fairies. 
‘THUNDERSLEY, Essex, ENGLAND. 


Property, Crime, and Boys. 


BY ARTHUR D. CROMWELL. 


If you want to make a criminal of a boy, 
rear him in a home and send him to a school 
where he never owns any property. Or 
what is equally good for the making of crimi- 
nals, keep giving the boy pigs that become 
father’s hogs, calves that become father’s 
young cattle, and colts that become father’s 
horses. Our whole civilization rests upon our 
theory of property rights. We base our law 
on the theory that a man has a right to the 
product of his own hands and brain. Break 
that theory down, and socialism, anarchy, 
heedless expenditures,—name what you will, 
it will come. Now there is no defence to be 
made for public schools maintained by public 
taxes, unless those schools make better citi- 
zens. ‘The first and basic element in good 
citizenship is ability and desire to make 
one’s own living and to let others make 
their own living. If it be true, as statistics | 
seem to prove, that about eighty per cent. of 
all criminals are propertyless people, who 
were never taught to do anything skilfully, 
then with property and skill in handling 
property is the place to begin the work in 
the making of good citizens. It must not 
be understood that we claim that this basic 
element in citizenship is all that there is to 
good citizenship. We must have a large 
per cent. of the people able to gather and 
disseminate the culture of the past, or we 
go backwards. We must have another rea- 
sonably large per cent. engaged in discover- 
ing advanced truth, or we remain where we 
are, only to find ourselves soon surpassed by 
other nations who will be our conquerors. 

When we come to look into the matter, 
property seems to be a magic wand to un- 
lock the intellect and furnish the means for 
the cultivation of the moral side of man. 
By thinking on his first rude tool, be it his 
club or his stone knife, the savage got his 
first lessons in attention. By attempting to 
ornament his rude club, stone hammer, or 
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knife, he got his first lesson in art. As the 
baby sits looking at some part of his body 
and comparing it with things around him, he 


Business Notices, 


Among the attractive shops in Boston one may see 
at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s an exhibit in Ceramics 
probably not equalled on this continent. 

Their buyers seek out things which interest lovers of 
Ceramics, which one looking through their several floors 
will find interesting. 


Deaths. 


RussEtt.—At her home in Plymouth, Mass., on Satur- 
day, July 19, Miss Laura Dewey Russell, at the age of eighty 
years. 


She was the daughter of the late Andrew L. and Laura 
Dewey Russell, the latter a sister of Rev. Orville Dewey, 
D.D.., of Sheffield, Mass., a noted preacher of fifty years ago 
in the Unitarian denomination. 

Miss Russell inherited from both parents high ideals 
and standards of life, and no one could have been more 
faithful in maintaining them. Identified with and in some 
cases the pioneer in the educational and charitable in- 
stitutions in the town of Plymouth, she gave, in her simple 
and unassuming way, her cordial and active support to 
every good cause. 

We hear much in these days of “Social Service’’ leagues 
being formed and societies organized for the purpose of 
carrying on this work. Miss Russell’s whole life was a 
striking example of devotion to this cause; her time, 
strength, and financial help being freely given wherever in 
her judgment they were needed. Years ago, before even- 
ing schools became part of the public school system, she, 
with a band of faithful workers, started a school of this 
kind, to which men and women, older boys and girls, too 
busy to attend in the daytime, came to be taught reading, 
writing, and simple numbers. It was the same in regard to 
sewing; and little girls whose needles she had threaded, and 
whose first stitches she had guided, were glad in later years 
to tell her that from instructions received at that time they 
had been able as wives and mothers to do the sewing for 
their families. 

In the First Parish Church, of which she was a devoted 
member, her work was untiring, and her services as teacher 
in the Sunday-school and as president of the Women’s 
Alliance will be long remembered. Always loyal and 
faithful to her convictions, conservative, and finding pleas- 
ure ever in the past, but alive to the present and its oppor- 
tunities for good, she was a true New England gentle- 
woman. 

To those who knew her, any notice of Miss Russell would 
seem incomplete without reference to the home which she 
and her lifelong friend, Miss Elizabeth Thurber, who sur- 
vives her, made together. As young women even, their 
dream had been at some future time to keep house together, 
sharing each other’s joys and sorrows; and this dream was 
happily realized. For twenty-five years at Dewey Cottage 
their home has been the centre and inspiration of a large 
circle of friends. . 

The last years brought to Miss Russell failing strength 
and sight, a sore burden to one so active, but there was 
never impatience or complaint, ever the same cordial greet- 
ing to friends and unfailing interest in all about her,—her 
chief regret, that she was cut off from correspondence with 
loved ones who were absent. 

The end came gently, as a benediction to a long and 
useful life. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


|e A beautiful country home, about ten miles from 
Boston, a teacher would:like to board two or three 
boys. The minister of the First Parish,;Needham, will fur- 
nish references. Address B., care Christian_Register. 
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gets his first lessons in attention and in the 
development of self-consciousness. Medita- 
tion on what is mine and what is thine, what 
do I do and what do you do, how do I feel 
and how do you feel,—such thoughts prob- 
ably most clearly differentiate the man from 
the brute. When a visiting child sits in the 
high-chair or plays with the trinket, we see 
that the baby has a sense of ownership of 
property, and we are apt to see the first 
social conflict. ‘The sight of another child in 
his high-chair makes the baby’s mind glow at 
white heat, emotions are up, he is ready for 
battle royal. His moral development is 
started. “ Where does it lead, to the peni- 
tentiary or to ‘‘He that loseth his life” in 
the service of others only to find life more 
abundantly? 

If you want to find a town delivery boy 
who ruins your lawn, find a boy who never 
grew a tree. If you want to find a boy who 
loots fruit patches, find a boy who never had 
a garden and never grew fruit. If you want 
to find parents who condemn the man who 
would have a boy arrested for stealing three 
strawberries,—the only strawberries on a new 
and choice variety,—find a father and a 
mother who never had a good garden, and 
who are not teaching their child to make a 
good garden each season. In short, owner- 
ship and respect for the property rights of 
others grow together. When the people of 

. Iowa become fully conscious of the signifi- 
cance of gardens, every school will have its 
garden, and the school children will do in 
Iowa just as they have been found to do in 
other places,—more school work in the com- 
mon branches, with some time spent in their 
gardens, than they now do without the in- 
terest and culture that come from first hand 
and vital contact with property. But the 
products of the garden must belong to the 
children, or we lessen their respect for prop- 
erty rights,—the very thing that our courts, 
our police, our governmental machinery, are 
maintained to establish. What fools people 
are who hire a police to suppress child ac- 
tivity during the long summer vacation in- 
stead of hiring teachers to guide child activity 
and to cultivate respect for property by 
enabling the children to create property of 
their own! 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Parish, Milton, Mass., on Sun- 
day, August 3, Rev. Frank A. Gilmore of 
Madison, Wis., will preach at 11 o’clock. 


Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore, Md., 
will preach at Union Chapel, Little Boar’s 
Head, N.H., Sunday, August 3, at 11 o’clock 
A.M. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, August 3, at 
11 A.M., Dean William W. Fenn of Harvard 
Divinity School will preach. Communion 
after service. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, August 3, Rev. 
Clifton M. Gray of Charleston, S.C., will 
preach at 11 A.M. 


Hon. Sanford Bates, president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, will make the | 
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principal address at the Y. P. R. U. Field 
Day, at 1.30 P.m., Wednesday, August 6, in 
the Veterans’ Grove. 


Union summer services of the Unitarian 
churches of Greater New York will be held 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
On August 3 Rev. H. W. Foote of Boston 
will preach at 11 A.M. 


Personals. 


In the list of ministers who supply the 
pulpit of the First Parish Church, Beverly, 
during the vacation period, the name of 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen of Augusta, Me., was 
by error omitted in the publication, his 
date being July 20. 


Sunday the pulpits of several Unitarian 
churches in the London area will be oc- 
cupied, either morning or evening, or both, 
by distinguished Unitarian and Universalist 
ministers from America, who are on their 
way to attend the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Congress in Paris. Rev. Dr. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, will preach in the morning at Essex 


Church, Notting Hill Gate; Rev. Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, chaplain of the Amer- 
ican Senate, will occupy the pulpit at Gran- 
ville Hall, North Finchley, in the evening; 
Rey. Dr. W. H. McGlauflin of Chicago, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalists, will 
preach in the morning at University Hall, 
and Rev. W. D. Simonds of California in the 
evening. At Wandsworth, Rey. Dr. Marion 
D. Shutter of Minneapolis, president of the 
Universalist Convention, will be the preacher 
at the morning service; while at Unity Church, 
Wood Green, the preacher morning and even- 
ing will be Rev. H. C. Parker of Woburn, 
U.S.A.—The Inquirer. 
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Billings Lecturer to the Far East. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M.A., has been 
appointed a lecturer on the Billings Foun- 
dation by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to visit Japan, China, the Philippine 
Islands, Ceylon, and India during the fall 
and winter of 1913-14. It is expected that 


he will spend the month of September in 
Japan, October in China, November in 
the Philippines and Ceylon, and December 
and January in India. 

The object of Mr. Sunderland’s lecture 
tour is to carry the message of modern 
religion, in the progressive, non-controver- 
sial, and constructive form in which it is 
held by Unitarians and other Liberal Chris- 
tians, to thoughtful minds in the Orient, 
with the belief that a common ground 
of sympathy, mutual appreciation, and co- 
operation ought to be and may be found 
between the liberal and progressive forms 
of Christianity and the venerable historic 
faiths of the East. He is prepared to preach 
and to deliver series of lectures, single lect- 
ures and addresses where desired and where 
suitable arrangements for the same can 
be made. . 

Mr. Sunderland has been pastor of im- 
portant churches in Chicago, Ann Arbor, 
and Hartford (United States), Toronto and 
Ottawa (Canada), and Iondon (England). 
He is the author of a number of books on 
the Bible, Palestine,f{Liberal Religion, and the 
Relations “of Religion and Science. Some 
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years ago he was sent by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association to India to 
study the religious, educational, and social 
conditions of the Indian peoples, and to 
report upon the same on his return to Lon- 
don. He has long been a special student of 
Oriental affairs and has lectured extensively 
on these subjects in the United States and 
Canada. 


Weirs Unitarian Grove Meeting. 


_ The Conference of Women’s Alliance 
Workers’ on “hursday, August 7, at 1.30 
P.M., will be conducted by Mrs. Jessie E. 
Donahue, Manchester, N.H., director for 
New Hampshire. 

The programme is as follows: Address 
on General Phases of Alliance Work, Miss 
Anna M. Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Alliance; Alliance Programmes, 
Mrs. Effie L. Tufts, Exeter, N.H., Alliance 
director for New Hampshire; Organization 
of the Young People, Miss Mary H. 
Bellows, Walpole, N.H., Alliance director 
for New Hampshire; The Woman Parish 
Worker, Miss Mary Lawrance, Winchester, 
Mass., pastor’s assistant in Providence, 
RI. 

The topics of Mr. Lazenby’s evening 
lectures will be as follows: Monday, August 
4, “Bernard Shaw”; Tuesday, August 5, 
“The Humors of the Ministry”; Wednesday, 
August 6, Scotch Readings,—Maclaren and 
Barrie. 


The Gettysburg Celebration in 
Retrospect. 


The grand Peace Jubilee at Gettysburg, — 


like the terrible battle upon whose fiftieth 
anniversary it occurred, has become a matter 
of history. The manifold incidents and 
pleasant features of the four days of this 


observance would fill an octavo volume, and — 


doubtless would be perused with happier 
memories than the annals of the conflict 
which, with all their record of valor, hero- 
ism, and loyalty to the cause they served, are, 
after all, but tales of a strife whose horrors 
after the lapse of half a century are still 
oppressive. 

The design of the celebration was carefully 
and delightfully executed.. It was not the 
commemoration of a victory of the Union 
Army over the forces of the Confederacy, 
but the expression by the survivors of that 
conflict, of the pregnant declaration of 
Gen. Grant after the surrender of Gen. Lee 
at Appomattox, “‘Let us have peace.” It 
also accentuated the fact that as never before 
the United States is united in reality as well 
as name. 

That a divine hand was guiding in the 
jubilee was plainly recognized. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties and dangers attend- 
ant upon railway travel,—in many cases over 
single-track lines,—55,000 men were con- 
veyed in safety from their homes to this 
historic locality and returned without mis- 
hap and but slight delays. Notwithstanding 
the midsummer heat, but seven of those 
55,000 veterans, whose average age was sev- 
enty-two, yielded up their lives. Gen. 
Schoonmaker, chairman of the commission, 


recognized clearly Divine Providence when — 


he remarked to me, “Is it not a cause for 
gratitude that the Almighty has so graciously 
favored us during all these days?” 


= 
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Only one in a hundred can ever know how 
much was involved in such a gigantic under- 
taking. Everything was planned on a large 
seale. Wheels revolved within wheels, and 
yet not a cog slipped, not a single important 
meastire miscarried. 

To the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
the country is indebted for the conception of 
this great national event; and to those who 
were selected to execute the plan unstinted 
praise is due. Goy. Tener’s choice of Gen. 
Schoonmaker as the chairman of the com- 
mission and the selection of Col. Lewis E. 
Butler as the secretary was an important 
factor of the successful consummation of the 
well-conceived movement. A major-general 
never directed more admirably the move- 
ments of a great military body than did Col. 
Butler the forces that were summoned to 
execute the hundred and one details of the 
celebration. 

Regarded from whatever viewpoint taken, 
the event must be recognized as one of the 
most noteworthy and influential of any that 
has taken place in this country, certainly 
within half a century, if not indeed during 
our entire history as a nation.—Rev. George E. 
Lovejoy, in the Congregationalist. 


Magnetism of George Eliot. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford writes very charm- 
ingly and sympathetically of George Eliot, 
whom she came to know in the later years 
of the latter’s life, in the Nineteenth Century 
for July. Mrs. Clifford paid her first visit 
to the Lewes’s at the Priory, North Bank, 
St. John’s Wood, shortly after her marriage, 
but not until permission had been asked to 
bring her by her husband, for invitations 
to join that exclusive circle were usually 
only given to men, and “the ladies were 
not wanted.’”’ Some pity mingles with our 
amusement as we read the description of 
that trying ordeal, and the “fearful chair,” 
drawn up close to the place where the hostess 
always sat, which was kept for the “‘first- 
time visitor.”” This was “before the democ- 
racy had risen; there was greater separation 
of class than now, rank and fashion kept 
more closely to their own, and there was 
dignity among the learned folk; they did not 
frisk round to evening parties, but sat in 
their studies and avoided frivolities, to which, 
it might be added, they were seldom in- 
vited.” ¥ 

George Eliot received the reverent hom- 
age of her guests like a high priestess, and 
even the taking of tea appears to have been 
invested with solemn significance. The talk 
was of a very intellectual order, and cal- 
culated to strike terror to the heart of those 
who were not equal to it, for the subjects 
had a wide range, and there philosophy was 
largely discussed. But the kindly expres- 
sion of her wonderful face gave courage to 
the scared new-comer, and, if ever You were 
so fortunate as to gain a special hand-clasp, 
or even, like Mrs. Clifford, the touch of her 
beautiful hands on your hair, it could never 
be forgotten. The fascination and magnet- 
ism of this remarkable woman, with her 
curious likeness to Savonarola; the “ex- 
quisite thrill that went through you at the 
sound of her low measured voice, at the sight 
of her little generally undeveloped smile, 
like a fitful gleam of pale sunshine, was be- 

yond all description, and had the effect of 
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making you feel that there was nothing in 
this world you would not do for her, and that 
to be with her, even on one of those rather 
terrible Sunday afternoons, for a single hour, 
was a great achievement in your life,’’ ‘‘She 
had a wonderful personality,’ Mrs. Clifford 
adds; ‘‘something indefinable looked out of 
her grave eyes and lurked in the fleeting 
smile; some knowledge often seemed to be 
waiting behind them that she would fain use 
to help you, to give you pleasure, but that 
she held back for some wise reason she could 
not yet make known to you; meanwhile 
she gave you understanding and sympathy, 
and, if you needed it sorely, tenderness.” —The 
Inquirer. 


Great Women Voters’ Special. 


The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association has 
accepted the generous offer made by the 
Chicago Examiner, tendering its plant and 
facilities for the publication of a Special 
Women Voters’ Edition on Monday, August 
II, in order to secure funds for the proposed 
campaign for Civic Education of Illinois. 

More than seventy of our leading Suffrage 
workers will contribute to its pages: it 
will be richly illustrated, and will explain 
the new law, also telling what the women 
are doing and plan to do, and other valuable 
information. 

Suffrage associations, women’s clubs, the 
W. C. T. U., and churches are ordering 
large numbers of this edition at $2.50 per 
100. ‘They plan to sell the paper at 5 cents 
each, thus adding to their own treasury. 
It looks as if the contemplated edition of 
one-half million will have to be increased to 
one million. 

This special will be a historical souvenir 
which no live man or woman can afford 
to leave unread. Send $1 with twenty names 
and addresses of your friends, and a copy will 
be mailed to each. One hundred copies 
mailed to one address for $2.50. Orders 
should be sent in at once to Laura G. 
Fixen, Assistant Circulating Manager, Women 
Voters’ Special, 1313 Carmen Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


Dere and There. 


The Society of Good Cheer, of which Miss 
Theora Carter is founder and president, sends 
out an impressive circular regarding the care 
of children’s teeth. ‘‘A clean tooth never 
decays’’ is a maxim to be remembered. 


Thoreau was once able to boast that he 
had on his shelves a library of several hundred 
volumes, the greater part of which he had 
written himself. His publishers could not 
dispose of the first edition of his first book, 
and, thinking it useless to keep the volumes 
longer, had sent them to their author. 


Bearing in mind that practically every ton 
of radium-yielding ore mined in 1912 went 
abroad, that the American deposits are by no 
means inexhaustible, that we are rapidly 
depleting our reserve and shipping away 
material of great value and unknown possi- 


bilities which cannot be replaced, that the 


present market value of radium is about 
$2,250,000 an ounce, that the American 
medical fraternity has been compelled to 
procure from abroad such radium as indi- 
viduals or hospitals could afford, and that the 
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study of the possible application of radium 
in a therapeutic way has been hampered 
greatly by its almost prohibitive price, we 
must welcome an investigation of the situa- 
tion by American authorities, says the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 


Little Freddy (late for Sunday-school): 
“TY was going fishing, but my father wouldn’t 


let me.” Parson: ‘That is quite right of 
your father. Did he tell you the reason 
why?” Little Freddy: ‘Yes, sir: he said 


there wasn’t enough bait for two.”—Christian 
Life. 


In the annual Harveian oration before 
the Royal College of Physicians in London 
Sir James Goodhart spoke of the changes in 
the nature of disease in the last forty years. 
“Pyemia may be said to be wiped out; 
typhus is almost forgotten; typhoid fever has 
altered; diphtheria seldom attains the initial 
severity that often characterized it, and is 
much more amenable to treatment; ery- 
sipelas is more of a rarity; malaria and Malta 
fever have been run to earth; lardaceous 
disease, so common in earlier days, is seldom 
seen; and doctors have come to the closing 
struggle with acute rheumatism, and, it is 
to be hoped, with tuberculosis. Good old 
age is more prevalent and more enjoyable.” 


RARE PORCELAINES 


Within the past month we have landed 
importations by the S.S. “ Ghazee” 36 
packages from Hong Kong; 41 by the 
S.S. “ Marquette”? from Antwerp, and 
44 by the S.S.-‘‘ Cleveland ” from Ham- 
burg. 

Chinese Jardinieres in various colors 
and decorations and in extraordinarily 
large sizes; also Veranda Seats, Vases, 
Umbrella Holders, and Table China 
in sets or in parts of sets. 

Our importations from France and 
Germany comprise many new designs 
of table ware. 

Visitors will see many patterns of 
USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL China, 
Earthenware and Glassware not to be 


| found elsewhere. 


Our stock embraces all grades of 
wares including the richest and elabor- 
ate high cost, through the medium grades 
and values to the common wares. 

Monogram, Initial, and Crest China, 
to be made to order, shown on third 
floor. 


Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
(Ten Floors) 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
33 FRANKLIN STREET 


Near Washington and Summer Streeta 
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Pleasantries, 


Jones says he thought his gas-meter had 
-gas-trick fever, but now believes it to be 
affected with galloping consumption.—Ob- 
server. 


“T’ve always admired that character, 
Rupert of Hentzau,” remarked Mrs. Twick- 
embury, ‘“‘he had such a debonair.” 


Accurately Stated.—‘‘I can tell you,’’ said 
he, “how much water runs over Niagara Falls 
to a quart.’ = ‘How much?” replied she. 
“Two pints.”—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


. ‘Why, Nellie dear,” said the little girl’s 
teacher, ‘‘I haven’t seen you for several 
days.” “Nome,” replied Nellie, ‘I’ve been 
on an exertion with mamma.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


“JT suppose by this time, Bobby, you 
know both French and German?’’ said the 
visitor. ‘“‘Well,” said Bobby, “I can’t 
say I know ’em, sir; but,—I’m aware of ’em.”’ 
Harper’s Bazar. 


D’Auber: ‘This is the landscape I wanted 


you to suggest a title for.” Crittek: “H’m, 
Rather impressionistic. Why not call it 
“Home’?” D’Auber: “Why?”  Crittek: 


“Because there’s no place like it.”—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


Senator Hoar once had a dear friend ill 
with appendicitis and was becoming uneasy, 
when a letter announced joyfully that the sur- 
geons had declared the illness not appendicitis, 
after all, but acute indigestion. ‘‘That is 
good news,” said the senator.- “I rejoice 
that the difficulty lay in the table of contents 
rather than in the appendix.’’—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


“The trouble with this world, Raggsy,” 
said Walker, the tramp, “is just here. In 
Central America bananas grow wild, but 
there ain’t no markit for ’em. Up here, 
where there is a markit for ’em, they don’t 
grow wild. What nacher wants to do to 
help the workin’ man is to have things grow 
wild where there’s a markit for them things.” 
Harper’s Bazar. 


As one of the great South African liners 
was steaming into Southampton Harbor, a 
grimy coal-lighter floated immediately in 
front of it. An officer on board the vessel, 
observing this, shouted, “‘Clear out of the 
way with that barge!”” The lighterman, a 
native of the Emerald Isle, shouted in reply, 
“Are ye the captain of that vessel?”’ “No,” 
answered the officer. ‘‘Then spake to your 
equals,’ said Pat. ‘‘I’m the captain of this.”’ 


An English rector preached a_ severe 
sermon on the eternal fate of the wicked. 
Meeting an old woman noted for her gos- 
siping disposition, he said to her: “I hope 
my sermon has borne fruit in your mind. 
You heard what I said about that place where 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth?” 
“Well, as to that,’ answered the dame, 
“if I ’as anythink to say, it be this: Let 
them gnash their teeth as ’as ’em,—I ain’t!”’ 
Youth's Companion. 


The little daughter of a prominent divine, 
whom it would be cruel to name, was recently 
taken to her father’s church for the first time. 
She was, of course, intensely interested in all 
that went on. A true little Yankee, her first 
remark. to her mother on coming out was, 
“Do all those little boys in nighties get paid 
for singing?’”’ ‘“‘Yes, I suppose so,’ replied 
her mother. ‘“‘And does father get paid, 
too?” “Yes.” ‘Well, I shouldn’t think 
they’d have to pay him much, for he does 
nothing -but -talk, and. he just loves to do 
that,” - 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Sa Underground 
ic STEPHENSON] Garbage Receiver 
neeemann No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


C. H. SrzrHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LYNN, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘*Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CG, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


WANTED 


AV Vigesaer to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., 


Jamestown, R.I. 


Dr. Bates SANAToRIUM, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for t 
ministry, which seeks to combine iectieienl of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and cal 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
pe it by the io gergy Frag at once double 
its present num of students. F 

address the President. +, Tee 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH., 


(24) [JuLY 31 1913 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


56 WALL 8ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities ~ 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational. 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, — 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier's 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, AM” } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anoover. x0. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, — 
too miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air, Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 


ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial 


ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- — 


courses. 


end tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten — 


students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; em) 
the application of ri ideals to municipal i 

~~ social as well as individual life; gives complete 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It 
in co-operation with the University of California and 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice 
courses, Open to both sexes. The year begins August bs { 


1913. Write for the Register and complete information 


the Presidént. : 
‘ Eart Morse Witsur, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


‘ ; Half way between Boston 
Situation and New York. No raw 


east winds, as on the seacoast. Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


; General and College C: i 
Studies Certificate. ieee Axe en 


mestic Science. 
; Gymnasium, basketball 
Athletics tennis, driving, amin Ga 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


t 


